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DEDICATION 


I dedicate this last Kikback book in memory of Sugar’s mother, Emily, who sacrificed 
a lot for Sugar’s well being. And was able to adjust to life under circumstances that would 
have driven me bats. Kind and good hearted, Emily lived a devoted, semi-contented life with 
a husband that spent too much time figuring out all that complicated stuff in the Bible. 

Despite her environment, Emily made many friends, and was loved by everyone that 
knew her. She put up with my style of living without ever whimpering a sound of 
disapproval. 

After spending most of her child bearing years on a Rocklyn scabland ranch, she got her 
husband to move to the center of Rocklyn—where she took over the Post Office, and became 
the Rocklyn correspondent for the Davenport Times.—Sadly, Emily spent her final days 
bedridden from the effects of diabetes that caused blindness and leg amputation. 



Mother Emily with her two daughters. 
Sugar and Edwina 
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FORWARD 


Writing bits of events and local history that surrounded my life, is still part of my 
retirement hobby. I’m getting to be an old guy now, but don’t intend to get older any fester 
than I have to. I did escape the mid life crises that made lots of guys do odd things, like 
chucking their wives for something better. 

Over five decades ago when I reached my 30th year of living, I found Sugar, and that made 
the rest of my adult life more better. We both needed each other, but didn’t realize it until 
after we eloped and came back married. 

Now with the biggest share of our lives used up, it got me to thinking how fortunate it 
was that Sugar’s step dad locked her out of the house when I brought her home too late.-- 
For this I owe father Deppner sincere gratitude for barricading the entrance. She became 
mine that night. Sugar was attending high school at that time and could have found a younger 
educated guy. 
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1. THE SEARCH FOR SUGARS’ DAD 
AND THE LIFE HE LED 


After all these years of living a fulfilled and busy life, why 
does anyone want to dig into the deep and unknown past. I 
suppose it’s just plain curiosity. 

In our search for Sugar’s dad, we had to head into un¬ 
known territory. Sugar already knew that in 1920 down at 
Big Piney, Wyoming, a personal event did take place be¬ 
tween Sugar’s mother and a guy that saw many moons. The 
result was that Sugar got bom—For the last 50 years Sugar 
often wondered, what was her birth father like. Was he a 
worthless stiff or a guy with normal brains that picked up the 
habit of developing outside interests as a hobby. Sugar’s 
mother Emily (the poor dear) refused to reveal anything 
except birth certificate and what was necessary for Sugar to 
get her social security straightened out. 

So on our 50th year of living together in marriage bliss, 
it was time to dig into available records, so she could find 
out all the good and bad genes that’s floating around in her 
system. Sugar’s instinctive search for her origin in no way 
detracts from her appreciation for the dad who raised her as 
his own. 

So on a hot day in July, 1989, Sugar filled a salesman type 
carrying folder with necessary collections of dope—then we 
headed for Wyoming. To get there, we had to go through 
Yellowstone. This route made it possible to see all those 
burned out trees. Also the bubbling pots of goo, and watch¬ 
ing nature’s squirting water works that seem to never run 
dry. The Tetons and Jackson Hole are just filled with 
outdoor beauty, as well as the open territory to Big Piney. 

When we arrived at Pinedale and Big Piney, we hit the 
‘jack pot’. Every person we were told to interview was very 
friendly and helpful in Sugar’s search for her roots. Most 
interesting and informative interview she had was with cattle 
baron, Jim Mickelson Sr., who with his sister, Mildred 
Miller have 47,000 head of cattle scattered around that vast 
and boundless territory. 

Mr. Mickelson and his dad knew Sugar’s father, William 
Henry McDonald real well, and had a lot to tell us. He stated 
that ‘Henry’ became a self educated man and learned to play 
classical music on his violin. (In cowboy country?) Mr. 
McDonald laid out Mickelson’s irrigation canals and the 
town of Big Piney. 

Jim Mickelson is a stately gentleman that wears the rugged 
Wyoming look quite well. The Mickelson’s whole family, 
including their foreman and the Budd brothers were featured 
in a Robert Redford documentary movie that was made on 
Big Piney recently. 

When Sugar visited the Big Piney library, she was handed 
a book titled, “They Made Wyoming Their Own”, pub¬ 
lished in 1971, by R. Wallace, A Wyoming historian. To 
Sugar’s surprise, there were two pictures of her father in that 
book, and a chapter entitled, ‘Gunplay’, featuring her 
father. The librarian copied that chapter and pictures for 
her.—Since that event in Wyoming history has the flare of 


the old west, it’s worth copying. 

On page 95, Gunplay reads as follows: “Wyoming drew 
land-hungry men. In 1885, a man by the name of Spaulding 
filed a claim in the Dry Piney and built a log cabin and 
corrals...He aimed to build a horse ranch but for some 
reason, he changed his mind, sold the improvements, and 
released the claim to Henry McDonald in the fall of 1888. 
McDonald and his partner, Lon Linscom were living there 
during that terrible winter of 1889-1890. 

“In the fall of ’89, a party of emigrants drove past the 
Horse Ranch and over the hill onto Birch Creek, where they 
made camp. Winter was coming on them in all its bitterness. 
Their horses were poor and began to die. Their supplies were 
low, and they had women and children to care for. Mr 
Woolsey, a man with family, seemed to be heading the 
group. In his extremity, Woolsey, turned to McDonald for 
help. The two ranchers shared their supplies and divided 
their log cabin with the stranded group, those men folks 
agreed to help supply wild game for everyone during the 
winter. Among the emigrant men were Jim Burton... 

“Somehow they survived the hardships of that difficult 
winter, and spring showed signs of arriving. McDonald was 
out at work on the place one day, and Lon Linscom, who was 
not a robust man, was resting on a bed. Woolsey and his 
companions were conversing in an adjoining room, their 
voices clearly audible. Lon suddenly came to attention and 
began to listen carefully, for they were making plans to run 
him and McDonald out, and to take over the Horse Farm as 
their own. Evidently they did not know that Lon was there. 

“When McDonald returned later in the day, Lon told him 
of the plot. McDonald went at once to Woolsey and told him 
that, with the green grass beginning to show, it was time for 
him and his party to move on. Woolsey objected, but he and 
his men finally left the house and went to make arrangements 
for other living quarters. Feeling that they had been unjustly 
treated in being turned out, they abandoned the effort to 
house themselves and, instead, barricaded themselves be¬ 
hind some rocks from which they began firing at the house. 
McDonald and Linscom had only one rifle between them, so 
McDonald stepped out and returned a few shots, which 
seemed to quiet things down for a few hours. He got on his 
horse and rode down the valley to the Calhouns to borrow 
another rifle. When he returned, he and Linscom stayed in 
the house that evening armed. 

"After dark, the dogs set up a racket, barking in concern 
over something down at the bam. McDonald went into the 
room where the emigrant women and children were, and 
nailed boards over the windows. There was no way to enter 
or leave the house, then, except through the room where he 
and Lon were stationed. He and Lon took turns keeping 
watch through the dark part of the night. In the moonlight, 
they could see men moving around the bam. Lon was 
sleeping when McDonald awakened him. Day was break- 
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ing, and two of the men at the corral were plainly visible. 
One was lying on the ground with his rifle sighted through 
the corral fence. Another was standing near him with a gun 
resting on the fence rail. Both were aiming at the house. 

‘ ‘McDonald had cut a small hole in the house between the 
logs, where his borrowed gun was resting. Lon’s gun rested 
on the window sill, the window being slightly raised. 
Tension was becoming all but unbearable, when suddenly 
Lon heard McDonald’s gun crack. The man on the ground 
at the bam dropped his gun and never moved again. The man 
beside him ran out of sight around the bam. McDonald 
waited a few minutes and then sent one of the emigrant girls 
out to identify the man who had been shot. She came back 
with word that it was Jim Burton. The other emigrant man 
had ridden away, keeping the bam between him and the 
house. 

“After notifying the neighbors of what had happened, 
McDonald and Lon packed a few supplies and began the trip 
to the Old Ham’s Fork Station, where they gave themselves 
up to a deputy sheriff named Culberson, who placed them 
under arrest and took them to Evanston. The Woolsey party 
caught up with them at the Ham’s Fork Station and threat¬ 
ened them repeatedly, but the deputy sheriff kept things in 
hand. 

“Lon was released at Evanston for he had not fired any 
shots. He went back to the Horse Ranch. Jim Burton had 
been buried down the valley along the fence on the south side 
of the Home Ranch field... 

“ McDonald, however, was held in Evanston until court 
set again, he was released on a verdict of self defense, and 
he too returned to the Horse Ranch. The next year, Mr. 
Woolsey came back, threatening to run him off the place, but 
McDonald replied that, if Woolsey wanted to have another 
try at that again, to start shooting. Woolsey did not take him 
up on the invitation and left, and never molested him again. 

“At the time McDonald first came to this section, the 
territory was still full of hostile Indians and Mr. McDonald 
was able to relate many interesting tales in connection with 
their activities... 

"William ‘Henry’ McDonald was a man of unassuming 

2. FLIGHT AIS 

When Emily in 1920 found herself pregnant with Sugar, 
things didn’t set very well with her family. In her teens, she 
did not have the ability to fight for her rights. So, with the 
threat of being thrown into a convent, Emily left home. 
After leaving Big Piney, the sheriff picked her up on the road 
to somewhere. On the road back, Emily told the sheriff she 
had to go to the toilet. Instead she sneaked out a back door 
and disappeared. From there on all information ceased.— 
Emily somehow managed to get to Spokane, and showed up 
at the Salvation Army, where she had Sugar. 

Alone and caring for a baby was quite a chore in those 
days, since there was no State or County support for the 
unwed. In her wandering with little Sugar, she was able to 
find employment around Hartline, where she worked on a 
farm. When the work season ended, Emily found work 


nature and reticent of speech hence many interesting epi¬ 
sodes of his early life in this part of Wyoming that would 
have made interesting and valuable material for either the 
historian or fiction writer remained untold...He was truly 
the pioneer surveyor of this part of Wyoming and more than 
half the present irrigation ditches and other projects requir¬ 
ing a survey were surveyed by him. It was he who surveyed 
out the townsite of Big Piney...In addition to being sur¬ 
veyor, he was Land Commissioner for many years and 
handled practically all of the land matters arising in those 
early days...He died January 17, 1933, and was buried in 
Big Piney’s Plain View Cemetery.’’ 



The burial place of Sugar’s father. 


> A NEW LIFE 

elsewhere. (Emily reminded me of the TV serial, ‘Alice’, 
who with a young son also worked where she could find it). 
Finally, she found employment out here at Rocklyn, when 
the Ed Kruger’s hired Emily, and didn’t mind taking in 
Sugar as excess baggage. 

Ed Deppner was working around the Kruger district at that 
time. Since eligible women look good to all men—Ed was no 
exception. He asked Lena, the housewife, if he could take 
Emily and her kid to the church of his choice in Harrington. 
Since Mr. Deppner was recommended as a well behaved guy 
with a motive, Emily took his offer. 

After church, Ed saw to it that ice cream was in store for 
Emily and Sugar by taking the two vagabonds to the drug 
store fountain. While scooping up ice cream with his spoon, 
he got to thinking it would be pretty hard to live without 
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Emily, but he had a problem. He had already sent money 
over the sea to Poland so his planned future wife could come 
to Rocklyn. He had known her as a kid before coming to the 
U.S. 

Mr. Deppner also had competition. Jake Fichtenberg 
began courting Emily by trying to take her and Sugar to 
Spokane. Half way up, Jake’s car got tangled up in a lot of 
loose gravel, causing his car to land on it’s side. No one was 
hurt. 

When Jake’s mishap got spread around, it made Mr. 


Deppner think that God was working in his favor, by seeing 
thatJakes’ cargo never made it to Spokane. This divine reve¬ 
lation caused Ed to move in quickly. He showed Emily his 
humble little cottage out in the middle of his pasture and all 
his other earthly possessions.—He then asked this young 
lady with a past to marry him. Even though that romance 
lacked a lot of fire, Emily accepted his offer. Ed’s step¬ 
mother frowned on the idea that he dumped the lady he sent 
for. However Eds’ free ticket did get this eligible lady to 
Rocklyn—where she soon married a man of her own picking. 



Re mains of the crowded house 
Sugar grew up in. 


3. WHICH ROAD TO TAKE 


I’ve been questioned why I write so much about religion. 
Well by-golly. I’d be leaving a lot of local history out. At 
least half of my environment was and is spent in religious 
settings. In my life time, more than a carload of my relatives 
got into the preaching business, plus several prophets were 
thrown in for good measure. A good sincere minister is of 
great value in any religious community. A lot of my best 
friends are sincere Christians. I happen to have a bad distaste 
for any evangelist that can’t stay out of trouble and takes 
advantage of the blockheads and the innocent ones. 

Years and years ago, out here at Rocklyn, a lot of my 
Sundays were spent going to the Evangelical Church that was 
located a couple of miles south of Rocklyn proper. It was sort 
of a meek church that made us feel good to be Christians. My 
relatives and church going neighbors took it for granted that 
God was quite a guy and was full of love. We didn’t take the 


Devil too seriously ‘til the Pentecostals crashed the Rocklyn 
territory and preached the more scary parts of the Bible. 

The invasion of this denomination caused our church to 
fold up. But it only shook the living daylights out of the Zion 
Church, when it lost half of its members to the Pentecostals. 
Their camp meetings in Bursche’s Grove had powerful in¬ 
fluence in religious thinking. Audio battle lines between the 
two factions were established. 

It was quite a decision for some Rocklyn Christians to 
decide which faith to follow to insure a more safe and sure 
arrival to heaven. Sugar’s step-dad, Ed Deppner chose the 
more complicated road when he joined the Pentecostals. To 
this day, that fundamental church has been able to stand Ed’s 
onslaught of his unanswerable questions that he presents to 
their Sunday School. 


4. A TRUE BELIEVER AND THE 
SECOND COMING 


You have to know Ed Deppner to understand what makes 
him tick. The church he belongs to specializes in prophecy. 
After fathering his first son from Emily, anxiety set in when 
he continued hearing hell fire and brimstone sermons. It 
made him more than ready for Christ to come back and 
proclaim him and a slug of other chosen ones. 


I agree with Ed that the flames of hell are no laughing 
matter. It smarts like heck by just sticking your finger in a 
flame—let alone having your whole body submerged in fire 
for eternity.—With all such nonsense that’s been going on 
throughout the ages, one can’t help but maintain that a literal 
belief in the Bible may endanger your life and health. 
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Ed liked the idea of the Divine promising to make a new 
earth. That part of the Bible Ed likes best. I believe he is 
allergic to high places, like heaven. He always talks about 
the new purified earth, where he can grow a crop of wheat 
in a day and have flour made into bread all before sunset. 
Quite an improvement from our old sinful world. 

Now remember, there is nothing wrong with Ed’s brains. 
His min d is sharp and remembers everything that happened 
in his life. He badly needs to be de-programmed. But the cost 
does not guarantee a cure. Predicting Christs’ return on a 
certain date was and is popular in some religious organiza¬ 
tions. Ed was no exception. He even had Jesus’ landing pad 
figured out. Also the zero hour for Christ’s return was set 
by prophet Ed. 

Now let’s go back to a warm day in October, 1926. Sugar 
and Emily were told they had to get ready to meet Jesus. As 
a five year old. Sugar got all excited and wanted to wear her 
prettiest dress, so Jesus could see how pretty she looked.Emily 
had made it for her. She remembers vividly the pink dotted 
swiss with rows of ruffled lace. 

With Bible in hand, Ed blazed the way up a rock bluff. 
Seems like most biblical events took place on high spots. ~ 
Father Deppner prayed all day. Sugar remembered that little 
two year old brother got bored and started playing with The 
Bible. Mamma Emily tried to retrieve the pages that got tom 
out. Not knowing when the ‘show of shows’ was to take 
place. Sugar got tired and started setting on rocks and 
getting hungry. 

Late afternoon the railroad section crew could see the 
Deppner family on the bluff and reported it to grandpa who 
lived near by. Grandpa took the two kids home and filled 
them up with food. They returned back to that Holy rock pile 
and stayed ‘til grandpa came back again and told Ed to take 
his family back home as Jesus wasn’t coming. 


I visited with old Ed in March, 1989 about him making his 
family wait for the ‘Second Coming’. He verified the incident 
on what Sugar remembered as a child. It was indeed 1926 
when he took his family up to his ‘Mount Sinai’. Upon 
questioning, Ed just figured his timing was off. (An under¬ 
statement) 

A comment taken from Sugar’s diary: “It seems like dad, 
(Ed) has been confused over religion most of his life. He 
could never be moderate, now, in his 90’s it still goes on and 
on, as he disagrees with his own church friends. And types 
his version and sends copies here and there. Poor dad, too bad 
he can’t find peace of mind in his religion.” 

Hearing old Ed Deppner trying to figure this heaven and 
hell stuff out, causes me to smile in knowledge that as a 
nonbeliever, I am free from nervous anticipation of sanctum 
that was invented by man and shall never be. 



Sugar revisits Ascension Bluff 


5. FROM WOODY ALLEN’S 
"THE SCROLL" 


Play-write, humorist and actor. Woody Allen, made part of 
the Bible less scary when he took some of the sting out of 
God’s command to Abraham to sacrifice his only son, 
Isaac.. .And Abraham awoke in the middle of the night and 
said to his only son, Isaac, “I have had a dream where the 
voice of the Lord sayeth that I must sacrifice my only son, 
so put your pants on.” And Isaac trembled and said, “So, 
what did you say? I mean when he brought the whole thin g 
up?” “What am I going to say?” Abraham said, “I’m 
standing there at two a.m. in my underwear with the Creator 
of the Universe. Should I argue?” “Well, did he say why he 
wants me sacrificed?” Isaac asked his father. But Abraham 
said, “The faithful do not question. Now let’s go because I 
have a busy day tomorrow.” 

And Sarah who heard Abraham’s plan grew vexed and 
said, “How doth thou know it was the Lord and not say, thy 
friend, who loveth practical jokes, for the Lord hateth 


practical jokes whosoever shall pull one shall be delivered 
into the hands of his enemies whether they can pay the 
delivery charge or not." And Abraham answered, "Because 
I know it was the Lord. It was a deep, resonant voice, well 
modulated, and nobody in the desert can get a rumble in it 
like that.” And Sarah said, “And thou art willing to carry 
out this senseless act?” But Abraham told her, “F rankl y, 
yes, for to question the Lord’s word is one of the worst 
things a person can do. ’ ’ 

And so he took Isaac to a certain mountain and prepared 
to sacrifice him, but at the last minute the Lord stayed Abra¬ 
ham’s hand and said, “How could thou doest suchathing?” 
“Never mind what I said," the Lord spake, "Doth thou 
listen to every crazy idea that comes they way?” And 
Abraham grew ashamed. “Er—not really.. .no.” “I jok¬ 
ingly suggest thou sacrifice Isaac and thou immediately runs 
out to do it.” And Abraham fell to his knees. “See, Inever 
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know when you ’ re kidding. ’ ’ And the Lord thundered, “ No 
senseof humor, I can’t believe it.” "But does this not prove 
I love Thee, that I was willing to donate mine only son on 


thy whim?” And the Lord said, ‘‘It proves that some men 
will follow any order no matter how asinine as long as it 
comes from a resonant, well modulated voice.” 


6. HEAD HUNTERS 


1’ m no hunter because I don’t like to shoot anything 
including skunks—even though I had to execute a skunk, 
because Sugar didn’t like the smell it was leaving while 
devouring the cat’s supper. For six weeks the patio smelled 
more like a skunk than when ‘the thing’ was eating its last 
supper. 

Even with my vegetarian viewpoints. I’ll have to admit 
that men do have that inborn instinct to hunt. Bruce 
Anderson of Big Piney, Wyoming puts it this way, ‘‘Ever 
since the dawn of mankind, man has been the hunter and 
woman has been the cave keeper, meat cooker, child raiser 
and man pleaser. ’ ’ 

But not any more. Just when women became hunters is 
rather fuzzy. Some folks put the time around June 13, 1964, 
at the first bra burning rally in San Francisco. Not only bras 
went up in smoke that day. Man’s exclusive domain behind 
the rifle was also shot down. Sure, there were isolated 
sightings of women actually hunting before this time, but 
most often these accounts were dismissed. 

Before our investigating trip to Wyoming to search for 
Sugar’s Roots, I never realized that there are so many head 
hunters. 1 am told if you are a natural bom hunter, the 
collecting and stuffing of animal heads would become a 
natural thing to do. A lot of homes down at Pinedale and Big 
Piney are built around their trophies. 

We were told to interview 83 year old Elmer Faler, who 
shared early day events with Sugar’s birth father. His home 
is the show place of Pinedale. When Elmer got married 63 
years age, he built a one-room log cabin. Throughout the 
years the Faler’s log cabin has grown by leaps and bounds, 
to take care of rows of hanging heads of mountain sheep, 
antelope, elk, etc. Elmer built a fireplace the same length as 
his 39-inch 40 pound Mackinaw trout, that hangs petrified 
like, over the fireplace. The unique log home how has eight 
rooms and a yard full of flowers that are the envy of 
Pinedale. 

I asked Elmer what made him get so excited about hunting. 
“Well,” he said, “When we first built this cabin here, we 
were the only people in the area. We used to shoot sage 
chickens from our back porch,” Elmer also added, “I’ve 
been hunting since I was about eight years old. Last year 
(1989) was the first time I missed hunting in over 70 
years.’’—Elmer learned the backroads of the Tetons Na¬ 
tional Forest at the age of 16 when he guided with his uncle. 
After spending years of guiding ‘big shot’ sheep and elk 
hunters from the east, he just couldn’t shake the hunting 
habit. Between guiding, Elmer moonlighted on the side 


when he became superintendent of Roads and Bridges of 
Sublette County. 

Now let’s go down the road to Big Piney where cattle and 
lots of space is king. Jim Mickelson built his living room 
high enough to take care of displaying the front end of a huge 
stuffed elk, antlers and all. That room still has plenty of space 
left to accommodate lots of guests as they mill about 
admiring the elk. The Mickelson’s king size picture window 
also attracts the attention for those that like to look at sage¬ 
brush, and old wagon (a landmark) and beautiful distant 
scenery.—I have yet to see the back -end of a stuffed wild 
beast protruding through a collector’s wall. The tail and butt 
muscles would be worth admiring too. 

You don’t have to go all the way to Wyoming to find 
homes decorated with big game heads. Right here in Daven¬ 
port we have three doctors that travel to far away places, 
looking for animals for eating purposes and to preserve their 
finest kill for wall decorations. 

When hunting time rolls around. Dr. Marshall Thompson 
purchases lots of government maps that show where all the 
happy hunting grounds are at. In 1989 he chose that cowboy 
town in Wyoming—Big Piney. So veteran hunter, 
Thompson, his two sons and Dr. Husky, drove out from 
Piney to Alkali Creek where they got what they were after- 
an antelope for each, with enough antler growth to satisfy 
their hunting instincts. 

The doctors fell in love with the surroundings of that 
country town, where the elk and the antelope roam. They 
plan to return and bring back more Wyoming antlers with 
bodies attached, so more antelope sausage can be made. A 
sausage treat of Marshall’s last year’s hunt tasted dam good, 
so said Sugar.—Big Piney is not a hunters trap to make a fast 
buck—especially since the doctors stayed in the town’s only 
hotel for five bucks per person per night. 

Now Dr. Sebesta, Davenports surgeon, has a slightly dif¬ 
ferent approach when it comes to hunting. He must use a 
world globe to decide where he wants to shoot his prey. He 
has been to Africa three times, and never comes back without 
a load of horns, tusks, or stuffed animal heads. Last year. 
Dr. Sebesta went to Russia and shot himself a Russian Tar. 
(A foreign sheep, no doubt) When that job was done, he laid 
his gun aside and did a little browsing through Russia.—So 
you see. Big Piney has nothing on Davenport when it comes 
to collecting animal trophies. 
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Wyoming’s trophy hunter, Elmer Faler. 


Sheriff Dan Berry called up and wanted to know if I knew 
any stories about early day Lincoln County Sheriffs. Berry 
is trying to find some old time sheriff happenings that could 
be used in the Centennial Book. 

Well now, that’s sort of a hard thing to do. Strange as it 
may seem, I found from available information that records 
of the sheriffs department sort of got vague when it came to 
the good stuff, such as: When did Lincoln County Sheriffs 
transportation advance from the one seated saddle horse to 
a buggy, so law breakers could be hauled back to jail? Also, 
when was the first automobile used by the sheriff to scour the 
countryside? Was the horse and buggy traded in on the 
sheriffs first car? Who was the most reckless old time sheriff 
that didn’t mind dodging bullets? Questions like these may 
never be answered, unless some unexpected records show 
up. 

However, there were several well known sheriff stories 
that floated around the Rocklyn-Mondovi area when I was 
a kid. Thieves way outnumbered the hardened criminals in 
thosedays. The softer type law breakers seemed to specialize 
in stealing horses or cattle. A good ‘horse thief lawyer made 
a pretty decent living trying to keep those animal stealers out 


out of the penitentiary. 

Around the turn of the century, a horse thief from 
Ellensburg decided to hide out in the Lake Creek country, 
where he fell for a girl of marriageable age. The marriage 
took place out in the sticks. A newcomer at the wedding 
dance spotted the bridegroom as the man wanted for selling 
horses that weren’t his own—so he went and told the sheriff. 

The following Monday, the sheriff’s buggy passed through 
Rocklyn with the bridegroom sitting in it. The thief was tried 
and sent to the pen for his wayward ways.—This happening 
was well remembered by early settlers around here, because 
this nice appearing chap had to wait over a year to complete 
his honeymoon. 

Another often told story, was when the sheriff single 
handedly disarmed a dangerous bad guy on a horse. He 
pointed a gun at the outlaw’s face so he could unbuckle his 
hip hanging gun. When the two neared Davenport on their 
saddle horses, the bad guy told the sheriff that his boot was 
caught in the stirrup. Upon reaching down, he pulled out a 
small pistol that was hidden in his boot and got the drop, on 
the sheriff. After relieving the sheriff of a couple of six 
shooters and a rifle, the dangerous crook made his escape. 


7. EARLY DAY SHERIFFS 
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I guess the handiest arrest a Lincoln County sheriff ever 
made, was when a dozen or so stolen cattle were being driven 
to Davenport to be sold. The sheriff and his horse met this 
cattle rustler about 10 miles west of town. The rustler didn’t 
suspect the sheriff knew the cattle were stolen, because the 
sheriff told him how well the cattle looked and they must 
have been on good pasture. The sheriff also told him he 
would help drive the cattle into town, as he was going back 
to the court house anyway. Upon closing the corral gate on 
the cattle, the sheriff arrested the surprised rustler. 

In 1908, my dad was farming at Mondovi. When spring 
came, he hired a wanderer he knew from his homestead days 
in the Lake Creek country. This guy came to the ranch on a 
horse that didn’t belong to him—neither did the saddle. A 
couple of days later, Prosecuting Attorney, Pettijohn came 
out to the ranch in a buggy with Sheriff Johnie Level. A sort 
of court hearing took place in the yard. Dad had the choice 
of putting up bail for his hired man, or do with-out help. But 
the risk looked to great for dad, as the horse thief could ride 
off into the sunset when he wasn’t looking. 

Dad’s decision caused the hired man to get a comfortable 
buggy ride back to Davenport’s jail, while the stolen horse 
and saddle was riddent into Davenport by the sheriff. 

Our present Lincoln County Sheriff Berry and his crew are 
now located in one of the most practical jail houses known 
to modem man. Electronic surveillance equipment is point¬ 
ing everywhere. Crooks should find it a privilege to serve 
time in this seeing eye jail, where the feeling of being left out 
and forgotten will never enter the inmates minds. 

Right after attending open house in the new jail, Sugar and 
I strolled over to the court house, and took a standing tour 
inside that old jail cell. That holding cell first saw duty at 
Deer Lodge, Montana. Later it was shipped out to Daven¬ 
port, where some strong men with moving tools placed it 
upstairs in our present historic court house. 

Throughout the years it housed horse thieves and crooks. 
Also lots of bootleggers took it easy in that jail cell while 
setting our their sentences. Now after all these years, that jail 
cell is now sitting on our Lincoln County Museum grounds. 

The most colorful era that jail went through was during its 
midlife when bootlegging was the in thin g and on into the 
days of the depression. Those sheriffs during that era carried 
over the old time image of yesteryear. They were just as 
unique in their own way as our eulogized Judge Nevins was. 
Those of us that are still around can only comment briefly 
on what we remember about them—Sheriffs didn’t have to 
have any formal education, so they came upon the scene 
quickly -through voters choice. They were usually county 
raised and knew just about everyone. 

Sheriff F.J. Gilpatric reigned in the 1920’s and found 
hims elf in the midst of the bootlegging boom. Gilpatric had 
a certain flare while on the witness stand for the prosecutor 
during all those bootlegging trials. Also, during that scan¬ 
dalous trial of two Maytag salesmen that got involved with 
a couple of fanner’s daughters, the court room was chuck 
full of nosey spectators and Sheriff Gilpatric could be seen 
everywhere. 

Bootleggers operated separately from other booze mak¬ 
ers, so rounding them up was a hunt and find system. During 
Gilpatric’s reign he was kept busy following leads or 


sniffing in the air for any fermented aroma. Who were the 
bootleggers? A lot of folks that went broke in their fields of 
endeavor, found it profitable to start operating a home made 
fermenting plant. But usually their illicit excitement was 
short lived. Most bootleggers found that old jail cell quite 
isolated and terribly housed in.--Enough bootlegging fines 
were collected to keep the sheriff supplied with a snazzy car 
when needed, so states an ex-sheriff. 

During the hard times of the 1930’sLew Hutsell became 
our sheriff. He was a cattleman by trade and lived in the 
Harry Tracey country. From head to toe, Hutsell was the 
smaller version of actor Gary Cooper of ‘High Noon’ fame. 

He was well known throughout the county, especially 
among the horse and cattlemen. A non-excitable type of guy, 
Sheriff Hutsell took his job cool like. For example; a call 
came from Creston that a guy on the street was shooting up 
the town, and was keeping some men pinned down inside of 
a building. Lew knew this pistol shooting guy and told him 
to hand over his gun. Seems like those fellows in thebuilding 
had been harassing him for days. 

On their way back to Davenport, this highly excited guy 
kept insisting to Lew he would have shot at any of those 
SOB’s if they would have stuck their heads out.—Prosecutor 
Underwood wanted to nail him for attempted murder, and 
was a little distrubed when Lew convinced the justice of the 
peace that this man was just shooting in the air to scare his 
tormentors. 

The next morning. Lew got him out of that jail cell and 
took him home for breakfast, then hauled him back to 
Creston where he turned him loose. As far as is known, that 
was the last shoot-up that took place on the streets of 
Creston. 

In the middle of the depression, Hutsell saved some of us 
wheat haulers penalty money. We were hauling wheat in 
some pretty shaky looking trucks. Lew spent a few after¬ 
noons at rural warehouses warning us that the State Patrol 
was planning to check on our trucks and advised us to keep 
our loads down to licensed weight. Hutsell also warned us 
to be sure to have brakes that would stop when the Patrol 
would come to flag us down. As a safety factor. I’m sure the 
State Patrol didn’t mind Lew’s advanced warning to shape 
up. 

What Lew Hutsell did after leaving the sheriff department 
would fill a book. He went to work for eight tractor dealers 
throughout the Inland Empire. Farmers were switching to 
tractors as fast as Lew could find outlets for all those hard 
working farm horses. In just a four month period, 2,800 
horses were shipped out of Davenport. 

During that change over to tractors, Hutsell was able to 
ship thousands of horses to Belgium, France, England, 
South Africa, C hina and Argentina. Yes and eve to the 
Hawaiian Islands. One of Lew’s sons and a son-in-law rode 
the ship to sort of keep the horses company. 

When Charley McCaffery was hired as deputy sheriff, 
times were still mighty tough. Wages for being a deputy 
were only 110 bucks a month. Charley and his wife hap¬ 
pened to hit it lucky to rent a house big enough to hold all 
their children for only $12.50 a month. Luxuries were out, 
but good food aplenty was always provided by the busy 
mother who learned how to raise nine children. Until times 



got better, the family car had to run on faith. 

When McCaffery became sheriff, the hiring of a deputy 
was cut down to one for a while. With no hot lines via the 
air waves to every spot in the county like it is now, commu¬ 
nications were on the primitive side. When McCaffery 
happpened to be downtown looking things over, the sher¬ 
iffs office phone usually would ring to an empty room. 
Finally the lady operator would switch on a red light that was 
pre-hung on a pple near the telephone office. Upon spotting 
the red light, Charley would dash to the phone office, and 
take the call. 

Some arrests were also made simple in Charley McCaf¬ 
fery ’ s days, and without any gun play. Upon receiving a call 
that a bank robber broke into the Sprague bank and was 
hiding under the foundation, Charley drove down. He took 
a peak under the foundation and found out he knew the 
would-be robber. (A citizen that went astray) Charley called 
the robber by name and told him to come out, which he did, 
and was given a free ride back to that now historical jail cell. 

Late one Saturday night during harvest, dad was on his 
way back from visiting with my sister. A car was parked in 
our lane, and when dad tried to go around it, a young lady 
jumped out of the car and told dad a guy was trying to rape 
her. The would be rapist backed out of our lane too fast and 
too far, causing him to land across the highway and in the 
ditch. 

Thin g s went smoothly for Sheriff McCaffery that night. 


The guy was still sitting in his ditch bound car when Charley 
stopped to pick him up. Then he came down to our place to 
pick up the girl. Charley also knew this guy. He was a farm 
laborer who had just bought a second had car in Spokane that 
day. 

The next morning Charley wanted dad to come in to 
explain what he knew about all this. The characters in this 
drama gathered in a storage room at the courthouse. The girl 
was hitch hiking from Montana to Wenatchee, and was 
picked up at Rear dan by this guy. The molester didn’t have 
anything to say, and the girl didn’t want to press charges. 
Finally she admitted that she agreed to ‘make out’ with him 
if he would take her to Wenatchee. Seems like this would be 
Romeo wanted to collect before delivery, so he chose our 
lane.—After Mrs. McCaffery filled the girl up with lots of 
food, Charley contacted her parents and put her on a bus that 
was heading toward Montana. 

In those days many infractions wre settled on the spot. One 
time Charley rounded up three young ruffians on a down¬ 
town street. After some strong advice, the kids joined in on 
the discussion, and Charley let them go for a try at a better 
behavior pattern. 

A home grown young fellow, Frank ‘Swede’ Rambo 
served a stretch as sheriff during Hutsell-McCaffery reign. 
From that time on, the sheriff department started to evolve 
itself to where it is now. 


8. OUR FIRST TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


Now let us go back to some early day stuff when this 
family started straying away for several winters to Califor¬ 
nia.—Our first trip was in 1915, when dad raised enough 
wheat to take the family on a three month stay in the south, 
where a lot of relatives decided to live. 

About three weeks before Christmas, after getting bache¬ 
lor Carl Bondis to hold the farm down, we left the Rocklyn 
depot by stepping into the passenger train. The engineer had 
to wait a bit ’til our trunk that was full of visiting clothes got 
loaded into the baggage car. When we got on the main choo- 
choo train in Spokane, we headed south. Our suitcases were 
stored somewhere ’til the Pullman’s upper and lower beds 
were made for us, so we could go to sleep. 

In the middle of the night in the Siskiyou Mountains, the 
passenger train jumped the tracks, and sort of made a pile 
without hurting anyone bad enough to cause concern. Before 
a relief train from Weed got there, it turned mighty cold on 
the inside—as the pipes from the steam engine weren’t 
together anymore. I remembered sister and I used the bed 
blankets as extra coats. 

In those days, San Francisco Bay was empty of bridges. 
Before we got to San Francisco, the whole train was loaded 
onto a ferry—with the locomotive and coal tender parked in 
the middle. 

Finally the main train got us to the land of orange blossoms 
and lemon trees. A little train with many windows and 
wicker chairs took us to the town of Orange. A real estate 
man met the train with his mini open air bus, and took us and 


our trunk to one of our relatives. The ride was free, with the 
hopes of selling us some real estate land that was smogless 
at that time. 

The stay at Orange was like bouncing from one nice 
relative to another, which was O. K. But to a six year old boy, 
their orange groves without any snow, and Santa Claus in his 
sleigh was sadly missing that Holiday Season. 

The most enjoyable was the month we spent at Long Beach 
with aunty Lou and uncle Jack. They loved the beach, so we 
spent nearly every afternoon on the board walk, including 
the famous Pike district with its huge roller coaster, and a 
pier that had a pavilion stuck on the end. Oodles of gaudy 
shops were everywhere, and a large salt water plunge, built 
with Roman style marble. 

It was the place where Pop drank his first near beer and us 
kids had our first root beer. Cooking sea foods could be 
smelled for blocks in any direction. Here is where we saw 
our first movies. For 5 cents we could step into a dark hole 
that had seats for sitting purposes, and witness a 20 minute 
one reel flicker comedy—usually featuring Charley Chaplin 
or Fatty Arbuckle, in ‘way out’ funny situations. 

After playing in the sand and running up and down the 
beach, it was in the cards to go see those short movies that 
made us all laugh. —A car company set up a black tent on the 
beach that held about 40 spectators. They showed weekly 
free movie scenes on what a Dodge car could do. I remember 
one scene of a cop using an open top Dodge in his pursuit 
over rocky desert hills, trying to catch a bank robber on a 
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horse that was going like sixty. Although the Dodge had no 
bumper, it was able to push boulders out of the way, so he 
could catch the robber, quick-like. 

One afternoon while taking in the Pike, we saw movies 
being made with a hand crank camera. They did it without 
disrupting the foot traffic. Action began when a lot of young 
women wearing above the knee length woolen bathing suits, 
came running around the comer of a concession stand. They 
were being chased by cops that were holding billy clubs in 
their hands, and were wearing tall funny looking hard hats. 
Later that afternoon, those same bathing beauties came 
sliding down Pike’s spiral slide, followed by those same 
cops. 

In February pop got a letter from the hired man that the 
winter was a hard one, and he was running out of hay for the 
horses. The trip back to Portland was uneventful—no train 
wrecks, however eating in the dining car was a big event for 
mom and us kids. Also in those days, you had to be black to 
be a porter. The porter assigned to our car was a nice fellow 
that had a racket going for himself. While everyone was 


snoring, he would take from under the lower birth, all the 
mens’ shoes and soak them with a coat of polish and put 
them back. At breakfast time, this porter wait around com¬ 
plimenting the men about the nice looking shoes they had 
on,—thus collecting good size tips. He also sold magazines 
and stick candy. When morning set in, he collected papers 
from passing towns, to be sold to news hungry passengers. 

Our final stop was at Portland where dad’s farmer 
partner, Ben Fitzpatrick was spending the winter with his 
sister. It was during our stay there that we saw our first 
feature length movie drama. I remember the movie theatre 
was packed, and we had to set in an overheated balcony. 
There was a lot of slow acting and staring at each other in 
the movie—not nearly as entertaining to us kids as those 
short comedies that we saw at Long Beach 

Soon after our California outing, Davenport was no 
slouch when it came to opening up a silent moving picture 
theatre. It held an audience of260, plus a projectionist and 
a lively lady pianist. Movie houses in Davenport have an 
interesting history that’s worth telling about. 



Taken from the stage of the Casino during Christmas Holidays 1917. 
(Photo Courtesy of Lincoln County Historical Society.) 
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9. MOVIE THEATRES OF DAVENPORT 


In 1916, right after our trip to California, Davenport’s 
first movie theatre, the Casino, got started in time to show 
the first silent movies that the small Hollywood district was 
cranking out—like "The Great Train Robbery". Where was 
the Casino located? Just a couple of store spaces from the 
southwest comer of Morgan and Harker street. 

Henry Ratzlass was the owner and operator of the Casino. 
The theatre’s name didn’t set very well with Davenport’s 
moralists. A high school girl, Minnie Khase was hired by 
Henry to play the piano throughout the showing of those 
silent shows. She would pound the keys heavy during 
suspense and scary scenes. When a chase was on the screen, 
she played the piano real fast—then switched to sweet music 
during a love scene. On weekends, the Casino’s 260 chair 
seats were filled with people. It cost 30 cents to get in the 
main floor—balcony seats went for 10 or 25 cents, depending 
on your height. 

Shortly after the Casino was going full blast, Davenport 
built its biggest theatre and dance hall. It was located right 
where the Masonic Temple now stands. 

The first operator of this movie palace was J.A. Hurley, 
a pioneer settler. Hurley’s Theatre adds usually took up half 
a page of the Times-Tribune with time worn cliches, such as 
"The Worlds A Theatre, The Earth a Stage—Laugh And The 
World Laughs With You". Of course all the splashy titles of 
the three different movies that were shown each week, took 
up the center of his add, with lots of co mm ents about 
different topics of the day—a sort of a mini newspaper of his 
own. Sylvia Topping was the piano player for a while. I was 
told she only earned 25 cents a night for playing the right 
notes at the right time through-out the show. When Virgil 
Rux was a little guy, his mother took him there to see the 
epic, "Birth of A Nation". 

After Hurley sold out, the theatre was named, "The Blue 
Mouse". No one seems to know when it was built—but 
musicians Virgil Rux, Howard Franz and Don Kiese were 
the last ones to see The Blue Mouse Theatre and dance hall 
as a building. After the trio finished furnishing live music 
for a dance that night, the whole landmark went up in smoke- 
-leaving only ashes when morning arrived. The year was 
1932. 

The era of silent movies in Davenport made its final bow 
there. It was also a place that held some graduation exer¬ 
cises, because the Blue Mouse had a big stage and held many 
people. When the annual traveling Chautauqua shows aban¬ 
doned their tent, the Blue Mouse was used. The upstairs 
where Virgil and his friends played for that last dance, had 
unobstructed wall to wall floor, where lots of couples would 
scoot around to the tunes of dancing music. It was sad that 
the fire did what it did. The building never had a chance to 
become a museum. 

Moving pictures that talk, sang and made a lot of other 
sounds came out in 1930. About the same time, Wayne and 
Edith Talkington from Harrington fixed up a place in Dav¬ 
enport for talking pictures. It was located next to Vem 
Bumgarner’s popular service station. (Wheatland Bank is 
what you now see) Half of what is now the Davenport Auto 


Parts building used to be full of theatre seats. The Talking- 
tons appropriately named the show house, "Talkies The¬ 
atre". 

During those bleak depression days of the 1930’s, and 
through the war years, it was the only magic way of being 
in contact with the outside world—through well portrayed 
dramas, comedies, etc. News reels, even if they were a week 
or two late, were like being right there—a far cry from our 
nightly hour and a half of T.V. evening news. 

The Talkie Theatre had a charm of its own. It was long and 
narrow, making two coal burning stoves a necessity—one 
down by the screen and the other stove right under the 
balcony. High school students loved the balcony, but dam 
near suffocated when the stove was stuffed for the second 
time. 

Sam Krouch, a retired bachelor of small stature, was the 
janitor and all around handy man. Every night he was the 
first to arrive and the last to leave. Sam would sit in the front 
row free of charge, with eyes frozen on the screen ’til the last 
customer left. His brains recorded three different shows a 
week. Sam became known as the theatre mascot, and was a 
handy guy to see, if you wanted to know if a certain movie 
was any good. 

The Talkie Theatre had a unique customer that could take 
in a movie and run his service station at the same time. 
During the winter months, car traffic was slow, and Vem 
Bumgarner would view the movie from the lobby, ’til he 
heard a car drive up alongside the theatre. Missing small 
parts of the movie just added to the suspense when he got 
back. 

Wednesday evening ‘Bank Night’ at the theatre during 
those days of skimpy money, raised more excitement than 
the daily Lotto game that now gives out millions every so 
often. Gosh, we got butterflies in our stomachs just winning 
five or ten bucks. Even during harvest Orlin Maurer and 
myself would shut down our combines early on Wednes¬ 
days, so we could give ourselves a mid-week scrub-up and 
take in Bank Night at the Movies. 

The nearest thing to an X-rated movie that was ever shown 
at Talkie’s Theatre, was a mixture of lust, and a lot of scary 
warnings about venereal diseases. A traveling guy with two 
scantily clad females came with the film. The show was for 
men only. Naturally, the theatre was packed with males 
without partners. The live models were to show us guys what 
a well filled out female was supposed to look like, in case 
you hadn’t been to the beach. 

Except for a few ‘men only’ shows, movies remained very 
mild ’til television made inroads for the public entertainment 
money. Old time movie magazines of the 1930’s and 
memory, brought back how silly the old Hayes office of 
censorship was. In the movies, all couples had to sleep in 
twin beds. One foot had to be on the floor, if the actor kissed 
his movie wife good night—and no longer than five seconds. 

Before World War Two, Talkies Theatre moved across the 
street, where a larger and more modem theatre was con¬ 
structed. It was christened the Roxy Theatre. An owner of 
several country town theatres took over the old Talkie show 
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house, and renamed it "Family Theatre". But the newly 
built Roxy made it impossible for the F amil y Theatre to 
survive and it was made over into a mini bowling alley. Then 
of all things, a fire came along and laid flat the Roxy, and 
part of Brooks drug store. 

The Roxy was resurrected, and kept us entertained for a 
while—Jerry Nielson was the last operator of the Roxy. Its 
closing in the early 1950’s, brought an end to moving picture 
theatres in Davenport for all time. Lots of people decided to 
look at television instead of the silver screen. Also Spokane 
became closer, due to speedier traveling habits, and better 
economy. Everett Brooks’ expanding business needed grow¬ 
ing room, so the empty theatre building filled in his needs. 



The last theatre in Davenport went up in smoke in the early 
1940’s. Note that an old time fire engine was trying to put 
out the fire. 


10. ROAD TESTING A MODEL T 


It was spring of 1916 when Sandy Kieth, an all around 
auctioneer and Ford dealer, came out to our farm and went 
to work, trying to sell dad his first car. It was way after 
supper before dad got talked into signing a promissory note 
for $450. Sandy was then able to place an order for five 
Fords. 

In about three weeks, a box car of brand new Model T’s 
arrived in Davenport. One was daddy’s car. 

I remember well that spring day when Sandy Kieth drove 
that shiny black three door open air Ford out to our place. 
Us kids and ma mma immediately placed ourselves in the 
back seat, while dad crawled into the driver’s stall, with 
instructor Sandy sitting next to him. In that six mile stretch 
to Davenport, Mr. Kieth gave dad his first and only driver’s 
lesson. It was all that was necessary for dad to get us 
safelyback to the farm that day. 

Sandy gave us a five gallon coal oil can that was full of 
gasoline. He said to store it in the outhouse, as it’s explosive 
and could cause a fire. —For days our outhouse was not 
patronized by me, ‘til dad moved the emergency gas to the 
blacksmith shop. 

That summer, whenever dad finished certain field work, 
we went everywhere. Camp meetings, excursions with other 
groups of cars to Medical Lake for outings and swims. Went 
visiting mom’s relatives at Ritzville and Walla Walla etc. 
And of course, our weekly Saturday afternoon shopping 
sprees to Davenport. 

Three years later, came the big test for our Model T. With 
only six weeks left in 1919, dad and mom decided to take us 
kids back for another winter’s stay in Southern California. 
Winter was fast approaching. I’m sure there was no one that 
year in Lincoln County who had a desire to drive an 
automobile that far in bad weather, let alone using a Model 
T to work its way to winter paradise on primitive winter 
roads. 

Dad said, "No train this time" as he wanted his own ‘tin 
lizzy’ to nm around with while at Orange. In some ways, dad 
was ahead of his time. He loved to camp out, but our Model 
T was no pickup camper. 

The Ford’s fenders and trunk rack were loaded down with 
a folded 10x12 foot tent, mattresses and stuff like that. Half 
of one running board held a mini fold-down kitchen cabinet. 
Us kids’ legs rode high on suitcases. Mother had the only car 


door that could be opened. For the rest of us, it was “over 
the top” to get in. 

The day we left we drove over to Rocklyn to weigh the 
works before take off. It turned out to be a scary overload. 
The Model T was doomed to face lots of chuck holes, clay 
mud, gravel and snow—at least ‘til we could get to within 
500 miles of our goal. 

The first day out, we only made it to Wilson creek by hob¬ 
bling in with a broken rear spring. A guy who ran a repair 
shop in a bam replaced the spring. Dad was determined not 
to dump some of our survival cargo, so he located a double 
action buggy spring and installed it right over the driveshaft 
housing. A genius idea! That helper spring worked all the 
way to California. 

When we finally got to the Cascades it was an all day 
struggle for the Model T to carry its load over that wet 
sticky pass. Dad’s foot ached as he had to hold the low gear 
pedal to the floor all the way to the s ummi t—a three hour 
chore. The old saying was; "if a Model T can’t make it up 
a hill in high gear, you just have to use your foot and shove 
it up." 

The first weekend away from our farm, that I learned to 
love so deeply found us camping along the roadside, some¬ 
where between Olympia and Centralia. Mom didn’t think 
it was right to travel on Sunday, so dad complied with her 
wishes. While mother was washing the mountain clay out 
of some soiled things and trying to dry them out between 
the rain drops, dad and we kids went strolling ‘til we found 
a shack that had a hermit in it. Even the strange visit that 
took place between dad and this isolated guy didn’t sweep 
away the storm ofhomesickness that was racing through my 
mind. The country was too loaded with trees and clouds that 
rained ever since we hit the mountains and moss was 
hanging on everything that didn’t move. 

We kinda wiggled and slid our way through the outskirts 
of Portland. Rain was everywhere, we just couldn’t run 
away from it. With the car top up and the side curtains 
snapped into place, it gave us the feeling that we were 
moving in a tent. Even in those days, it was amazing how 
few people used the roads after we left Salem. 

The next day after pulling camp, we came to a fork in the 
road. The fork that went straight ahead looked like the 
easier fork to take, so pop steered the Model T in that 
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direction. Soon dad was pushing the low gear pedal for all 
he was worth, because the road went straight up a mountain 
side. Little did we know that this was a little used road that 
wait by an old abandoned mine located near the summit. The 
road got steeper, slipperier and very narrow—the only way 
was to keep going. 

Finally with no more mountain left to climb, the mining 
trail wait straight down. Suddenly dad found out the brake 
band in the transmission was out. Quickly he aimed the 
Model T at a fallen tree, which bent the front axle way back. 

Golly things really did look bad! It was getting late in the 
afternoon. Who would ever come up and look at that old 
mine ‘til spring? We kids got scared and so did mom. What 
did we do? Finally mom decided to hold her first open air 
prayer meeting. She asked the Lord to help us, and appeased 
Him by promising that she would hold family Bible reading 
and prayer at every beddie time. Mother kept her word for 
years. In the meantime dad, with a small ax chopped a space 
out of the rotted tree so our transportation could be swung 
back onto the trail. It was hairy going down that mountain 
because the front wheels were bent in the wrong direction. 
When the road turned too sharply, dad had to get out and 
wiggle the front wheels to where the trail was. Using the 
reverse pedal as a brake was our only salvation to keep us 
from spinning off that mountain. At last we found a small 
town that was setting by the main road. It took a day’s lay 
over to get transmission bands put in. A guy with lots of 
muscles and pipe wrench got the wheels bent back in proper 
place. 

The second Sunday found us at Ashland. The old camping 
park was full of wonders. Lithium and soda water springs 
were boiling around in different places, it was a good place 
to rest and prepare for that day’s trip of up and over the 
Siskiyou range. The old tin lizzy found the Siskiyou moun¬ 
tains a little too warm and its water boiled constantly. When 
we saw a roadside spring, dad would take his foot off the low 
pedal and get out to drain the radiator, then fill it up with cold 
mountain water. Those old motor blocks could stand a 
sudden change of temperature without splitting wide open. 
It took three radiator drains to make it to the top. 

It rained all the next day. Before we got to Dunsmuir, the 
Model T slid off the road and got itself hung up in a ditch that 
had slipperier red clay than the road had. Traffic was 
completel completely missing, so we had no choice but to set 



A newer Model T was used on our later travelling trips. 


up the tent, using part of the road. (That old road is now 
buried under a super freeway.) Around breakfast time, a guy 
driving a team of horses got our faithful rig back on the road. 
This teamster stated they don’t use cars around there when 
the roads get slippery, only the travelers that don’t know any 
better. 

When we got to Red Bluff that afternoon, we called it quits 
for the day and parked our overloaded rig under an oak tree 
so it could take a good rest. It felt good to dry ourselves out 
by laying in the sun—the worst was over. The rest of the way 
was flat. You couldn’t get lost, you just followed the 
railroad tracks clear to Bakersfield. After three weeks and 
three days, that old tin lizzy finally got us to Orange. 

Before coming back home dad treated the Model T to a 
new set of tires and tightened up its connecting rods so they 
wouldn’t rattle so much. We waited ‘til school was out to 
give the northern roads time to dry off. By taking the right 
fork in the road this time, the old Model T just kept on 
feeling the continued breeze of momentum “til we got to 
Portland. 

There was a gas shortage there, so we had to stay over. The 
Shriners were holding their convention in Portland that 
spring and they had special priorities for what gas there was 
in those hand cranked pumps. Finally we found a place 
where an attendant stuck a measuring stick in the gas tank, 
then just sold us enough gas to get is out of town. Our 
Washington license plate saved the day. 
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11. THE OLD TIN LIZZIE 


A lot of cars are setting in the dealers show room, just 
waiting to be sold. Hut in the early dawn of car history, the 
new yearly model car could be outdated by delivery time. 
My dad’s first car, a 1915 Model T Ford, was put together 
in August, but didn’t get unloaded from a boxcar in 
Davenport ‘til May 1916. 

Being able to own a car was a major excitement in that 
delirious era when Model Ts were king. Folks with snooty 
noses that could afford a car with long hoods that went way 
out to where the radiator was—got rude. They called those 
Model Ts, the ‘Tin Lizzie’. That name haunted those cute 
little cars all their productive lives. 

Yes, the Tin Lizzie was truly the first car that put the 
majority of Americans on wheels. They cost no more than 
a good buggy and a team of horses, and you didn’t have to 
clean the stable out anymore. They were the compact cars of 
their time, and were available for nearly 20 years.—Old 
Henry Ford never put anything on his T frames but convert¬ 
ibles ‘til around 1919. The first enclosed Tin Lizzie looked 
like an observation cage on wheels, especially the coupes. 
Ford used the same light suspension for those glass and 
wooden enclosures. They were top heavy and gave you a 
woozy feeling when rounding comers. 

The early day Western Auto Supply Stores kept those Tin 
Lizzie’s supplied to the hilt with lots of goodies. For 
example: A manual starter for Fords was advertised in then- 
catalog, stating, “On a rainy day when the motor stalls, you 
don’t have to getoutin the mud to restart your Ford. Just pull 
the starter cable from the driver’s seat.” There was some 
danger in that ratchet type coil that replaced the crank up 
front—if you forgot to retard the spark lever, you could lose 
some teeth when your face got slammed against the low 
slung dash. There were lots of super accessories in those 
days that turned the Tin Lizzies into power giants as if they 
were on steroids. Guess you think these new sensational 16 
valve cylinder heads on four cylinder cars is something new? 
Wrong! In 1919, you could buy a 16 valve overhead cam 
head for that Model T, and then it was able to turn out 97 
miles per hour. Of course, you had to take the headlights and 
the fenders and windshield off and lower your head to attain 
such speed. 

Resurrection of old cars has taken place around here for 
decades . About 30 years ago, Gene Stuckle went out to 
our junk graveyard in the pasture, and exhumed our old 1915 
Model T chassis, along with the wheels and running gear. 
The restoring ended when it sprouted abody that had just one 
seat. After receiving a coat of white paint, it served as Gene 
and Phyllis’ honeymoon car that took them to Yellowstone 
Park where they saw lots of things. 

In my hot-rod days, I worked over this same old 1915 
Model T by stripping the rig down, leaving only the working 
parts intact. A hacksaw did the job of putting in a cut out to 
by-pass the muffler, so the motor would sound powerful 
when tearing around on desert roads.—In the 1920s, Califor¬ 
nia law must have allowed such goings-on. By fate, I 
survived, and my sister Ethel and I moved back to Washing¬ 
ton in that stripped down rig. 



Although these long snooty autos being unloaded at Rear dan 
were not Model T’s that was how Fords arrived in Daven¬ 
port in 1916. Sandy Kieth sold 22 Fords that year. 


My cousin, Lentz, didn’t mind squandering lots of 
money on dirt track racing stuff. Always trying to squeeze 
more speed out of his Ford racing car. Some competitive 
drivers were driving big noisy skeleton rigs with nothing to 
hold on to but the steering wheel.—Lentz’s aim was to beat 
them. 

Lentz’s failure came when he took the back spring off and 
bolted the chassis to the rear axle housing. When the axle 
broke from constant solid bouncing, his out of control rig 
caused another guy who also was driving by the seat of his 
pants to plow into a spectator, killing him.—That tragic 
event ended all future dirt track racing that was held between 
Santa Ana and Newport Beach. 

I think the best body transplant a Tin Lizzie ever got, was 
when Roy Borck of Rocklyn, skinned the original body off 
his rig and built a rocket shaped encasement around his 1916 
Ford. He cut a hole out in the center for a small entrance. 
Only long legged Roy knew how to crawl in without getting 
his pant-leg caught on the emergency brake. The enclosed 
atmosphere gave him the security he needed without cover¬ 
ing his dashing windswept face—a real safety improvement 
over those California dare devils. 

I remember the Sunday Roy initiated his pride and joy. He 
roared the rig back and forth along the church road while 
waiting for the preacher to dismiss us. Upon sighting 
worshippers on the steps, Roy stopped quick like in front of 
the church. Being young and rather cocky, Roy looked 
impressive, when he slipped his goggles up to his forehead, 
as he climbed out of his doorless racer. —Roy never raced his 
Model T ‘Blue Streak, ’ but enjoyed telling how quick he got 
from here to there—to our amazement. 



Years later, this is all that remained of Roy’s racer, after the 
back rocket shaped casing was taken off—so he could get in 
and out easier to feed cattle during those long ago winter 
months. 
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12. A BIT OF NOSTALGIA, 1940’S STYLE 


When Hitler and his murderers tried to conquer the rest of 
the world so he could do away with the Jews, the United 
States had to stop making cars and start making dangerous 
weapons, so we could help end such hideous goings-on. 

New cars stopped producing themselves in 1940. The old 
family vehicles had to be preserved for an additional six 
years. We had to make them hop along on rubber that was 
melted down from tires that had seen better days. During that 
period, new cars were not allowed to be made ‘til 1946. 

It is now considered that the 1940s was the half way point 
in car history. This is, if you figured 1900 as the dawn of 
automobile evolution. 

Come on now! Don’t doubt me, as it would spoil my 
point. Let’s face it, at the turn of the century even Henry 
Ford didn’t know how to put a car together. Sure, a few were 
experimenting with explosive engines before that time to see 
if they could replace horses to get them from here to there. 

After going through some old car sales papers, it was 
interesting to refresh the min d what a 2,500 pound 1946 car 
cost.—On January 4th, 1947 Hemas Chevrolet called up and 
said that a 46 Chevy Club Coupe had just come in from the 
factory with a price tag of $1,059.00, plus freight and a $40 
sales tax and that was all! 

Hemas believed the car could be dressed up to suit my 
taste. After 36 years of living without ever owning a brand 
new car, I was willing to shoot the works and have them 
install some optional stuff. Since just a bunch of pressed 
together wire mesh sat over the carburetor to keep out flying 
gravel, it was smart to invest in a $5.20 oil bath air cleaner. 
It had just been proven after the war that an oil filter system 
made the oil stay clean. So for $9.27,1 had them install that 
impressive oil purifier alongside the motor. 

Here was some fancy stuff that gave the new Chevy that 
snazzy look. The radio was the biggest jolt, costing 40 
bucks. A two-tone paint job came from the factory, so was 
stuck with a flat out fee of $9.85. A couple of sun visors 
costing $3.10 really sharpened up the inside. A one dollar 
fancy looking heater switch also brightened up the control 
panel considerably. An exhaust extension that really did a 
neatjob of kicking up the road dust, came to $ 1.55—The total 
optional charges set me back $72.05, plus $11.70 for 
installing accessories. 

Driving the new Chevy out to the ranch during the first 
week in January ended 10 days of holiday festivities. That 
in those days was exciting, as most of that certain ‘running 
around’ gang weren’t married then, so finding things to do 
came easy. The Rocklyn bunch put on two Christmas 
programs to overflowing crowds. One in town for the 
Davenport population. Caroling the Rocklyn neighborhood 
became a tradition. A new years eve party was thrown over 
at the Melvin Maurer’s, which included ice skating on a 
slippery pond. 

After all that excitement, facing the rest of January began 
looking like a empty month. Staleness set in. What made 
matters worse, half of the Rocklyn population had beat it to 
California, due to it being the first winter in a very long 
time without gas rationing. 


It took no effort to convince Sugar and her sister Edwina 
to take their first long trip away from their old nesting place. 
Walt Wilbur released Edwina temporarily from her office 
job at The Times so she could sit with us, and start watching 
the scenery go by. 

Camping necessities were packed, as cabins at that time 
had cooking facilities. Everything was ready for that treat of 
heading for the southland in a new car, post war style. —A far 
cry from the first trip sister and I took with the folks in 1919, 
when it took us three weeks to get to Los Angeles in a Model 
T Ford. 

A slight problem developed when Sugar got homesick 
right after leaving the kitchen door. There was some 
concern. Will we make it to the land of sunshine? Sugar’s 
strong constitution was all on her side. 

Heading South was a matter of driving in that direction. 
Thin g s livened up when Sugar and Edwina took an interest 
in watching Mt. Shasta grow bigger and bigger, and then 
disappear slowly to the northeast side of the car. Fun talk 
started to take place when I painted a glowing picture of the 
bright weather we would have when we got to Redding. 

Instead, that northern Calif, valley was loaded with deep 
fog that dam near made navigation impossible. Wanting to 
see our old Rocklyn neighbors that had settled in Gridley, 
was a chore. Blacker fog developed before r amming into the 
Wallace Maurer farm. From there we were led through the 
fog to his folks, and to the Erwin I . innin g’s. 

The next day, we happened to run out of the fog for a few 
minutes, and got to see land and a chunk of the ocean. Then 
the road quickly took us back into the fog. 

The first Sunday away from home, the fog raised up but 
rain fell down all around us. Attending a church service that 
was full of strangers in San Jose was of no help when Edwina 
became very ill with homesickness. Missing a Sunday in the 
Rocklyn-Davenport area was more than she could take. We 
got a cabin early so Sugar could cook up an anti-depression 
supper. Edwina responded with no side effects, and symp¬ 
toms never returned for the rest of our excursion. 

The next day at Santa Maria was check up time for the new 
Chevy. Itgotit’s first 1,000 mileoil change anda grease job. 
It came down the ramp with flying colors. A sticker was 
stuck on the door, showing when to repeat the same process. 
It gave a person a feeling of luxury traveling. 

Santa Barbara has a well preserved mission that is about 
as old as the hills, so a tour was in order. Was told by a guide 
wearing a long black bath robe to take off my beret, as I was 
supposed to be standing on holy ground. 

Well, we finally made it to where my sister Ethel and her 
kids were wintering with dad and his new wife in Corona. 
Cold windy, rainy and foggy weather followed us right up 
to dad’s doorsteps. However, we did start getting our 
money’s worth as soon as Chamber of Commerce weather 
set in. I had things planned to do. After all, Sugar and 
Edwina came down to sunny Calif, for more reasons than 
just for that long ride. 

People and cars weren’t so thick in those days, so getting 
around didn’t take the sap out of you like later trips did. It 
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was no sweat getting into Knott’s Berry Farm at that time. 
We had chicken dinner in part of a shack that had been there 
years before. 

Going to radio shows and watching actors seemed to be a 
big deal in those days before television brought all that stuff 
into our homes.—While in Hollywood, we stayed with the 
Orlin Maurer’s. Orlin went Hollywood that winter. He took 
up smoking cigarettes and went to the San Anita race tracks 
where he bet on horses that tore around the tracks. Orlin also 
wore high class clothes all day long. 

In later life Orlin tired of Hollywood and never went back 
to that winter playground. Instead he built a new home and 
took up bowling in Davenport. 

The most fun for the three of us was our outing to Tijuana, 
Mexico, and sunning ourselves on the sandy beach of 
Laguna, where some of my cousins lived. Also splashing 
around in the ocean made me very happy. 

Wes Flichtenberg checked on our house and wrote that our 
cats dam near froze to death as it had been way below zero. — 
Enough was enough, so we zig-zagged all the way home, 
going to places that we missed on the way down. 

On January 28th, Sugar wrote in her diary, "Got home at 
6:30p.m. Home Sweet Home! We are thankful for a safe and 
happy trip! Drove exactly 400miles today. Cold up here, but 
no snow. Cats tickled to see us. Trip will leave nice 
memories! Carl and George Meilke stopped in on their way 
home from a basketball game to welcome us back." 



1947 California trip with two of the nicest girls I ever knew. 


13. GERMAN’S FROM RUSSIA REVISITED 


It’s interesting what all can happen in a couple of weeks 
to help bring back more memories of by-gone days. Ritzville’s 
fair theme in 1988, “Proud of Our Heritage’’, was in 
celebration of Germans who sailed over the ocean, so they 
could homestead on volcanic ash that was growing lots of 
sagebrush. Also the Ritzville Journal published a story 
written by Del Allert on what life was like when the Germans 
from Russia started to scratch out a living in the Ritzville- 
Odessa area—right where a lot of our ancestors bedded down 
and started raising kids and lots of wheat. 

Sugar and I attended a get-together rally at Ritzville City 
Park, for all those that have Kiesz or Rieker blood flowing 
through their veins. The events drew lots of relatives that I 
haven’t seen for a long time. Some had strayed away to far 
away places, and used their brains for other vocations. 

While among all those relatives that sunny Sunday, we got 
to talking about those old farm methods that were used. Also 
was reminded that years after the invasion of those big 
Harrington and Holt combines, that a much smaller type of 
ground powered harvester appeared. 

Yes, I do remember those ground hugging dusty ma¬ 
chines very well. In 1916, while visiting in the Ritzville 
district, Billy Kiesz showed dad his brand new ground 
powered Deering harvester. It cut a 9 foot swath, and it took 
only 12 horses to pull the thing around.—A year later, after 
tiring of community heading and thrashing outfits, dad also 
bought a ground powered Deering from Adolf Spilker, and 
joined Mom’s brother-in-law in the advanced way of har¬ 


vesting. 

I’m copying parts from a lengthy article I wrote years ago 
about those special people for Russia: 

—In 1916, we broke in our new Model T Ford by bouncing 
over Ritzville’s chuck hole roads that were in places lined 
with straw instead of gravel. When dad turned the car switch 
off at Kiesz’s farm yard, there was a trail of endless dust 
extending over the road where we had been several minutes 
before. 

The English language disappeared when relatives came 
out to greet us. Mom loved to visit where she could talk 
German at full speed. Sheneeded those summervisits. Being 
married to a German who learned the open ways of Yankee 
living took a little time to get used to. Mom especially envied 
her sister’s parlor, even if the doors were never open except 
to polite company on Sunday. 

Those old-time parlors were kind of a display room for 
gathered collections. Doilie-like patches were laid on arms 
and backs of stuffed sofas. Near another unused sofa sat a 
large horn that a cousin would take to church on Sundays and 
blow into it to make music. Thick curtains were pulled over 
the windows for display. A large fat family album lay atjust 
the right angle on the highly polished empty center table. 
Through the dim light, and parlor aroma, an organ could be 
spotted. In some ways this room was closely related to a 
fancy funeral parlor. 

All other parts of the house were open to traffic. Lots of 
footsteps were extra heavy before breakfast. The sound of 
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clattering dishes and German vocal sounds came from 
everywhere. The whine of the cream separator filled the air. 
Soon a huge bowl of oatmeal mush was placed in the middle 
of the long kitchen table, and a pitcher of hot milk also 
arrived. 

The sausage was still cooking on the raw side when father 
of the house entered, and sat himself down at the head of the 
table, followed by his brood and their visiting guest. The 
morning religious services were held up until after the 
breakfast was in our stomachs. Then the child-bearing wife 
got up and brought her husband the Bible, along with his 
reading glasses. 

A moment of dead silence took place while uncle fastened 
his specs to his nose and ears. When the Bible got peeled 
open to the right place, he would peek over the top of his 
glasses to see if all hands were off the table. Scripture of a 
fairly powerful nature was read. After closing the Bible, 
everyone had to slide off his chair and kneel down with all 
butts under the table, and recite a memorized prayer in 
unison. 

Before leaving the house, working orders were given out 
to the matured sons. I tagged along with my cousins when 
they headed for back of the bam, where they made a couple 
of cigarettes from a can of tobacco. Their conversation was 
of such wit and sharpness, they had me giggling. With some 
defiance and daring, they served their parents well, and 
turned out to be hard workers and good managers. 

“In my adolescent years I remember my Ritzville rela¬ 
tives as a friendly and noisy bunch. It didn’t take very long 
for some of them to become spiritually divided by going on 
a Seventh Day Adventist spree. It was due to their convic¬ 
tions that Sunday was not the correct day to attend church. 

A whole wagon load of my relatives joined this group and 
took an oath to become vegetarians, thus sparing some of 
their farm animals a premature death. The rest of the bunch 

14. LAWYERS 

The celebration of the first century of statehood got on 
the way when Prosecuting Attorney, Phil Borst gave an 
interesting Judiciary report. From him I got a list of the 20 
prosecutors, who took over the job of bringing many a crook 
to justice in the past 100 years—At one time horses got more 
crooks into trouble than anything else. That’s because 
stealing horses during that era was the ‘in thing’ among 
thieves. It kept the early prosecutors and sheriffs busy seeing 
to it that they got put in jail.—Later on when more informa¬ 
tion of the many happenings centering around the historic 
Courthouse can be uncovered, the story should be told. 

Lawyer Martin in those days was well known as the ‘horse 
thief lawyer’—because if you were a horse thief, you really 
needed Martin. However, he was a pain in the neck for the 
presiding judge and the prosecutor, because of his unethical 
behavior in court. Finally he got into trouble and the Bar 
Association disbarred him.—Years later, Martin was al¬ 
lowed to open up a law office in Okanogan, In 1925, when 
he was visiting in Davenport, he introduced his young 
secretary to dad. She was Martin’s crutch, and kept him 
going until death retired him. 


stayed like ordinary Christians and digested lots of meat. 

“When these animal eaters and vegetable food swallow¬ 
ers got together, religious friction soon surfaced. Usually a 
vegetarian relative would start out by saying, “God put 
Adam and Eve in a garden, not a slaughter house. ’ ’ From the 
opposite side of the fence came a rebuttal, explaining a bed 
sheet of some kind was let down from heaven loaded with 
animals, and we were told by the Divine to devour all critters 
that had split hooves. A retort would come flying back, 

‘ ‘Wait a minute! In the book of Daniel it states that none of 
the ICing’s helpers got wise or looked pretty ‘til all heavy 
foods and evil drinks were taken away from their mouths. ’ ’ 
On and on went this kind of family squabbling. 

‘ ‘Most of these meat devouring immigrants built a com¬ 
bination outside summer kitchen and butcher house. We ex¬ 
tended our stay 24 hours longer to help the relatives celebrate 
“Butcher Day.” This event did not fall on any special day 
of the month, it just happened when pigs were ripe to kill._ 
‘ ‘The early morning program started when sounds of four 
shots reduced the world’s pig population momentarily.— 
Events that followed were a no-no to anyone under 12. Was 
told that four bodies were given a very hot bath. Later, from 
a distance, it looked like they were performing autopsies on 
the pig’s intestines, but they were just removing objection¬ 
able materials, so later they could stuff German sausage into 
the pig’s digestive system. 

Mid-afternoon activities in the summer kitchen grew 
when the four pig heads arrived along with the rest of their 
dismantled corpses. From then on the processing became 
complicated. Everything about the four piggies was divided 
into categories. 

The next morning all the pieces and ground-up stuff had 
a name. We left that afternoon with the Model T holding a 
sizable amount of German Sausage that needed a smoke job 
when we got home. 

AND JUDGES 

A bit more information of old time events came to light 
when I listened to a speaker from the “Inquiring Mind,” 
sponsored by the Humanities, who spoke at Wilbur. This 
well read lady gave an interesting talk on the hardships that 
a devoted gospel crusader and his wife went through. When 
Lincoln County was real new, this couple rode up from south 
of here to do some preaching at Fort Spokane. According 
to the diary of the preacher’s wife, the sacrifices amounted 
to a lot, as they rode their horses from one frontier place to 
another. 

One such horseback riding preacher without a companion 
rode into Wilbur when the town was quite young. He held 
a service in a saloon. A hat collection took care of his pony 
and other traveling expenses. But after he left Wilbur, his 
transportation was held up for a while. The horse he was 
riding was stolen. The gospel traveler bought the horse from 
a horse thief, so some explaining was necessary. 

The installing of a brand new judge for Lincoln County 
also ushered in the Centennial year properly here in Daven¬ 
port. Outgoing Judge Zellmer ceremoniously swore in Phil 
Borst, so his judgeship can be establish officially.—The first 
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chore Judge Borst preformed was to open some presents that 
were bestowed upon him—so the court room of spectators 
could see what he got. The wrapped gifts consisted of a 
sentimental plaque given by children, which was emotion¬ 
ally read by Dixie Guhlke. A gavel that looked too pretty for 
‘his honor’ to use, and a spic and span desk cover that Borst 
can ponder decisions over in his chamber, all during his 
reign. 

During the punch, cake and congratulation hour, the new 
ex-Judge Zellmer’s portrait joined the other immortals, 
making a total of nine judges that are now hanging on those 
walls of justice.—It was interesting to note that all past 
judges must have been right handed, as that is where all the 
gavel dents are. The left side of thejudges bench isas smooth 
as a polished table top. 

What a young County and State we live in! Some of us are 
still around, that were bom from pioneer parents, who were 
busy making aliving when our firstjudge was installed a 100 
years age. 

When the turn of the century started to take over. Judge W. 
T. Warren wanted to see Lincoln County grow into a haven 
for those that were smart enough to settle here. Between sen¬ 
tencing crooks and other judgeship duties. Judge Warren 
found time to promote Lincoln County to the highest point 
ever obtained by an individual. He imagined this county 
could grow nearly anything, as long as the seeds were stuck 
in the ground. 

Judge Warren had lots of praises for the early settlers of 
Lincoln County to gloat over. Here is part of a statement the 
judge had printed for local consumption: “The farmers of 
Lincoln County are not the typical hay-seeds we are pictured 
in the funny papers, but the strong, healthy, intelligent men 
and women, well read, independent and self-confident, who 
are able to hold their own with any people on earth, capable 
of conversing intelligently on any subject from wheat raising 
to high finance. 

Taking it all in all with our great natural advantages and 


the character of our citizens, as a whole, a man can truly be 
proud of the fact that he is a citizen of the greatest country 
in the greatest state in these United States, Lincoln County 
Washington." (Wow!) 

The first court trial I ever listened to was when judge 
number five (Joseph Sessions) prevailed. It was a criminal 
trial where the defense put up some strong arguments. 
During my court visit, Judge Sessions had already become 
heavy set, and quite stationary looking when court was in 
session. But he was wide awake to the surprise of the 
spectators when he ruled rather quickly on making court 
decisions. 

Out here at Rocklyn, a citizen of long ago, found it hard 
to comply with a court order. In 1915, Dave Smith received 
a summons to appear in court in Davenport. It was in 
January and the winter snow was more abundant than usual, 
also the wind made lots of drifts. Anyone venturing out had 
to follow the fence line to find the road. 

Dave got in contact with Mike Maurer, who plowed the 
road out in the only way known in those days: A walking 
plow was chained onto the back right side of the bobsled 
runner. A strong team that didn’t mind pulling and jumping 
over snow drifts was hooked up to the combination sled and 
walking plow.—The outfit did root out a deep rut, and the 
other track got plowed out on the way back to the Maurer 
farm. But the snow that was left in the center that year was 
too packed for those old open top cars to make it to the state 
road, which I imagine was close off and on during that 
January. 

How did Mr. Smith keep his date with the law? Well, the 
passenger train finally made it up from Coulee City with the 
aid of a big rotary snow plow that was bolted onto the 
locomotive. Dave Smith was there at Rocklyn when the 
delayed train arrived, to become a paid passenger to Daven¬ 
port. Whether Dave ever made it to the Court House on the 
Appointed time, was a small detail for the older folks to have 
remembered. 


15. CENTENNIAL STORIES 


Wasn’t it neat that George Washington was a surveyor on 
his political days off? He advised early day Americans to 
explore the Northwest. This advice eventually made it pos¬ 
sible to create the State of Washington, so we could have 
something to celebrate. 

All this came to my attention when Lincoln County Mu¬ 
seum put on the last hurrah in the celebration of the first 100 
years of statehood. At the right time on November 11,1989, 
historians of Lincoln County released scads of balloons— 
then descended back to the warmth of the museum meeting 
room for recognition of many accom plishme nts throughout 
the centennial year—The evening twilight found a covered 
wagon setting on the museum grounds, waiting for Gerald 
Zellmer to hook a couple of faithful horses to its tongue and 
double trees so it could be taken back to its shed. 



Gerald’s centennial trip was completed at Olympia. 
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The wagon must have felt a bit of nostalgia that evening, as 
it ended a successful year that will be remembered for a long 
time. It was a year before that this wagon had to wait 
‘til driver, Gerald Zellmer, delivered Don Schibel, Joyce 
Denison and Frosty Freeze from the Court House to the 
Memorial Hall in his surrey. They all delivered the gover¬ 
nor’s message, announcing the opening of centennial year. 

Finally on Pioneer Day in July the wagon got its chance to 
have a hand in celebrating the centennial year, when it 
paraded down the business streets of Davenport. The follow¬ 
ing day, the centennial wagon was left on display during a 
camp-meeting type of service in the park. 

Then came that long centennial trail ride across the state- 
where with others, Zellmer put the wagon through quite a bit 
of pioneer like usage. It helped make centennial history 
through the news and TV coverage, along with other rigs and 
guys riding horses—This wagon is well qualified to represent 
itself in parades and across the state as a relic of the past. Y ears 
ago it got its start in this world by hauling wheat into town 
from the Gilbert Gauger farm. 

The main driver of this wagon is also well qualified to 
represent centennial stock. The records show that Gerald’s 
grandpa, Emil Zellmer homesteaded at Rocklyn way before 
Washington was a state. In 1889, Pioneer Zellmar earned 
some scarce money, when he helped build the railroad that 
went by his homestead. Later his boys staked out farms 
around the Davenport area. 

The Mielkes, Zellmers, Maurers and others lived in a pro¬ 
tective like circle, including old man Kik and family—A lot 
of early settlers were more religious than all get-out. In those 
days it was customary for a couple of neighbors to sit during 
the night with the dying. When grandpa Kik passed away 
before midnight in November 1893, Henry Kuchs, a non 
believer and Gerald’s grandfather, Emil, a believer in the 
hereafter, were there that night to comfort the family, each in 
their own way. 

When my body reached 81 years of living, I realized more 
than ever that I am with a group of older folks that also did 
a lot of living in Washington since it became a state. It is now 
time to reminisce a little about a century of events. 

The population of Lincoln County wasn’t too bad off a 100 
years ago. There were only a few hundred shy of people from 
what it is now. As far as hazy records show, those that were 
bom in the state during 1889, and stayed here never made it 
to 1989. But we have to consider that those old settlers had 
rough going, so they just didn’t have a chance to last as long 
as we do now. There was no magic ‘know how’ to wipe out 
a lot of those scary diseases. Also their eating habits weren’t 
so hot either. They ate too much beef and salted pork—even 


soaked their bread in bacon drippings, and that was consid¬ 
ered a delicacy. My German relatives called it ‘nydunga’. 

Also a century ago, other living things like cows, bulls 
and steers didn’t have it so hot either. Most of them 
perished during the winter of 1889-90, because it got 
mighty cold. Before winter closed its doors that year, 
10,875 sheep in Lincoln County couldn’t take it either. 
Even with their heavy coats of wool, they just shivered to 
death. 

Another disaster hit Lincoln County a century ago. 
Armies of squirrels came in from every direction. It was 
like a nightmare. Some farmers even dug trenches around 
their fields to try and stop those destructive, evil minded 
little fellows. A post office guy that felt sorry for the 
farmers, went out on a weekend and slaughtered 1,100 
squirrels. A farmer near Wilbur took the lives of 16,000 
squirrels during the summer. Bounties and free poison ran 
the county in debt to the tune of $40,000. That was a lot of 
dough in those days. 

The spring of 1890 was remembered as the ‘hard times’ 
period. Land wasn’t worth a dam, and business slowed to 
a halt. Each each community in the county suffered from 
short crops, and an unusually severe winter. They just had 
to be patient and set back to wait for a bumper crop to come 
along. 

But progress was being made in 1889 too. The Central 
Washington finished laying all its tracks through Lincoln 
County that year. The railroad had high hopes that farmers 
would soon have all those squirrels slaughtered, and have 
lots of wheat to ship out. 

Now let’s look back a little on what the country was like 
outside of Lincoln County in 1889. The United States 
population was 60 million. It has now spread to four times 
that number. The Christians were singing, “Trust and 
Obey, ’ and ‘Standing on the Promises. ’ These two hymns 
had just been written at that time. The book on the best 
sellers list was Mark Twains ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ The 
towns of Seattle and Spokane that were in the process of 
growing big, got wiped out by fire. The telephone wasn’t 
put to use until the year before statehood. And it was 11 
years later before aspirin could be swallowed for head¬ 
aches. Ladies could not vote in 1889, no matter how smart 
they were. I remember mother took a lot of razzing when 
she was allowed to vote in 1920. 

With no radio or TV, and maybe no catalog to look 
through, those early settlers had plenty of time in the 
evenings to listen to the wind whistling through the cracks, 
as they dreamed of the future. Naturally life was a little 
different in 1889. 


16. CENTENNIAL TOUR OF ROCKLYN 


In 1889, the railroad reached a spot that was named 
Rocklyn, and a section house was built. Right now, that same 
section house is occupied by Ed Deppner, who is almost a 
century plant himself. He has seen the town of Rocklyn grow 
to a general store, a lumber yard that handled farm machin¬ 
ery, also a stock yard and three warehouse companies. Now, 


instead of seeing Rocklyn grow to a decent size town, Mr. 
Deppner saw the town get wiped out to where only his 
humble century old section house and himself is left— 
Sunday mornings finds great-grandpa Deppner picking up 
his well worn Bible and catching a ride to the Assembly of 
God Church with the Hardys— where he is still trying to 
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figure out a lot of spiritual things. 

Like most communities, Rocklyn has pioneer homes that 
have been restored. Take for example: When the new gen¬ 
eration of Mielkes grew to maturity, Doug, Ron and Robert, 
got married and began the chore of starting up the fifth gen¬ 
eration of Mielkes. These three young farmers have a strong 
desire to carry on the fanning traditions of their grandfather 
by setting on the same spot of land that he did over 100 years 
age. 

But expansion was necessary. So a couple of the boys had 
to spread out to other wheat fields that were once owned by 
settlers a century age. Doug and wife Debbie settled on a 
farm that didn’t have an antique house that needed restoring. 
But Robert and Christy’s farm yard came with a pioneer 
house that needed some improvements and a touch of 
restoring to bring it back to its original strength and good 
looks.—Parts of this old house got built a long time ago when 
a guy by the name of Gus Borck got married. He just built 
an all purpose room to fit himself and wife in. But when kids 
started being bom, the house had to grow along with all the 
little Borcks. First it was just a extra room, then an upstairs 
had to be added etc. It made the house look a little lumpy 
from the outside, but since the Mielkes gave it a dressing up 
job, it looks attractive. 

This expanding house was built along side of a natural 
seasonal lake. But what the new generation can do with earth 
moving machinery, boggles the mind. That old lake bottom 
got moved by dumping it on near by lava beds. Then by 
moving mountains of ground, to be used for future landscap¬ 
ing, a large everlasting lake was made-proving if your 
farmstead lacks the scenery you want, it’s possible to make 
it. 

Now, the restoring of the original great grandpa Mielke’s 
farm house by Ron and Linda, is a story all by itself. (It 
should be written up buy some farm magazine) This deter¬ 
mined couple gave the house more of an authentic look than 
ancestral Mielke did. They used advanced material and 
shaped it to fit into rimmed out cavities—bringing a sparkle 
to the house that originally was lacking. The cemetery plot 
type of fence, high on the rooftop, still serves with authority 
over this restored farm mansion.—After spending several 


years of their spare time, Linda and Ron were able to restore 
every inch, both inside and out, in time for baby Veronica’s 
arrival. 

Since the Rocklyn Church is still hanging in there, it gave 
us another opportunity to attend Easter services for senti¬ 
mental reasons. This small loyal group puts on this tradi¬ 
tional special, followed by the minister’s Easter message and 
egg hunt goes smoothly for the benefit of visiting friends and 
relatives. After all, that hilltop has been holding Sunday 
services for over 100 years. And the other hill across the 
draw holds some of our ancestors that died with a lot of old 
time faith in their hearts. 

Easter brought back memories when nearly all ladies wore 
new hats on Easter to church. Those ‘Easter Parade’ days 
also included a new dress to go with their hats and gloves. 
Yes gloves. White ones at that, not that their hands were 
cold, because the menfolks were not wearing any gloves. 

JimDoak, pastor of Davenport Methodist Church dur¬ 
ing the 1950s, tried to break the cycle of spending lots of 
money on Easter outfits. One Easter Sunday, preacher Doak 
arose from his pulpit chair and stated that wearing new 
apparel for Easter is an expensive habit. To set an example, 
Rev. Doak added that he was wearing his old suit. We had 
to take his word, because he was wearing his long black 
preaching robe. 



The long ago Mielke mansion now restored. 


17. WHEN OUR STATE WAS 
HALF CENTURY OLD 


The year before the state’s Golden Jubilee Celebration, 
Davenport put on its first post depression fair and parade. A 
big circus tent was put up along warehouse row, so Lincoln 
County could have a fair of some sort. It turned out to be a 
big success. I took movies of that eventful parade and fair. 

Jean Chase (Reinbold) was chosen fair queen and rode on 
an evergreen covered car top. Timeseditor, ‘Scoop Herring’ 
rode in a buggy down parade street dressed as a semi-fat 
lady. The Wilson Grange float had a make shift thrashing 
machine that was made out of a discarded fanning mill. 
Cowboy Harry Schneider had his legs hanging over the edge 
of the truck bed, while singing and thumbing out western 
music on his guitar. 


Other truck bed Grange floats followed. Of course there 
were scads of folks riding on top of their favorite horses, 
which made up about 70% of those early day parades.— 
During those years, Fred Magin made a perfect Abe Lincoln 
as he drove his horse drawn rig. Paul Jahn in his special 
racing cart, was pulled by a spirited race horse. His rig 
brought back memories of earlier fair races that were held at 
the old fair grounds. 

The night after our state turned 50 years old in 1939, Hugh 
Bumgarner slept on the court house steps—so when the 
licenses department opened up on January second, he could 
get nine of us a car license that was in the single digit. That 
T-8 Golden Jubilee license plate still looks pretty good 
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hanging on the old garage wall. 

Also hanging on the kitchen wall is a picture of Sugar and 
me taken when our state reached the half century mark. We 
are now planning to live a spell past our state’s centennial. 

Beings I was late in getting started with this marriage 
business, 1 took a dim view of ever being around for 
celebrating the ritual of a half century of togetherness.—As 
a growing lad I used to think anyone over SO years old was 
over the hill and set in their ways. Now after having passed 
those old age years successfully, I like to think that I’m just 
getting pretty ripe, instead of old. 

Getting married in those days cost me nearly nothing 
because I didn’t have any money. It was a good thing that 
Sugar wasn’t an expensive bride. Two nights at the Coeur d’ 
Alene Hotel and couple of 25c movies made Sugar very 
happy. 

But now after all those years of advancing to a higher 
standard of living, Sugar felt that we could throw an open 
house for those that care to shake our anniversary hands. We 
had an exciting day and were thrilled that so many friends 
and relatives showed up. 

18. LET’S HAVE A 

A Merry Christmas without snow is like spending Christ¬ 
mas in the south where palm trees sway, and everybody 
wears a coat of tan, Tempting? Sure, but that’s not the proper 
setting for a real Christmas. If old man winter would get 
down to business before Christmas, he would spread layers 
of snow, one on top of the other. It would delight us all if 
it snowed a little every night when the Christmas lights go 
on. 

Yes, lots of snow and joyous children makes old Santa 
very happy. The sleeping winter wheat plants under the 
snow can take a long rest and be all ready to produce lots of 
wheat next summer. Snow also makes it possible for field 
mice to enjoy making tunnels at ground level, so they can 
.feast on the winter wheat. Rabbit tracks on snow go 
erratically from one sage brush to another. Perhaps the 
rabbits are playing a game of hide and seek as they look for 
shoots to nibble on. 

Sugar’s flower garden has been cut down and her bushes 
have been tucked under to avoid winter’s blast. Colorful 
winter birds raiding the berries from our mountain ash tree, 
makes a pretty scene against the background of snow.—Who 
wants to see winter break dormancy ‘til spring? So stay away 
Chinook winds, until the smell of spring enters the air. 

The Christmas of 1914 was our last ties with Santa Claus. 

He left sis and I a decent supply of toys. But what puzzled 
us kids, why at Rocklyn, Santa left a spoiled brat loads of 
toys. Then when he got out to the Lake Creek Country, 
where two little sisters lived-who’s parents were very 
poor—Santa left them only a couple of rag dolls that Mrs. 
Claus must have made out of an old apron. 

On those snow laden, cold, clear winter nights of long 
ago, when everyone was burning wood or coal—the heat 
from the chimney would turn white, and drift upward along 
the star studded sky—you knew then it was well below zero. 
Jack rabbits would then come hopping over the snow to the 



A picture of our popular State Senator, taken before he started 
wearing the battle scars of his successful fight to defeat an 
aggressive opponent in 1990. 

SNOWY WINTER 



straw stack. Dad would aim his shotgun at one of them. If 
enough buck shots entered the rabbits hide, we had jack 
rabbit stew for dinner. 

Hardly anyone would want to go back to living in those 
by-gone days. We like to live in these advanced times, 
where more knowledge and better living conditions are 
bestowed upon us. I just took time out to sort through some 
old stuff and found some scattered pictures that needed 
pasting in for the last couple of years. In the process, I ran 
across a old post card that goes back to the days when 
Rocklyn had personalized cards that were made to sell at the 
store. “Having fun on Rocklyn farm,’’ was the title under 
a picture that showed a young lady adjusting her leg garter, 
while a Rocklyn farmer was enjoying the exposed view. 

Leaving the car lights on the other day threw Sugar's car 
off its ability to be of instant service for her. The slight 
inconvenience was soon remedied by a jump cable.—How¬ 
ever, it brought back memories of my ‘olden days’ when on 
a cold winter day, it was a chore to get the old Model T in 
the right condition to be of service to the Kik family. 

When the zero hour arrived to make our weekly winter trip 
to Davenport, dad would empty the kitchen stove reservoir 
by dipping out all the hot water into the water bucket. After 
doing a balancing act across the icy yard to the garage, the 
frosty motor block and radiator were treated to a dose of hot 
water—making the motor all warm and in condition for 
starting. About a quart of left over water was poured on the 
manifold, so the carburetor gas on its way to the cylinders 
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would be in better shape to fire. 

Unless there was a chinook, the Model T oil clutch didn’t 
kick out successfully when cold, so one of the back wheels 
was jacked up. It made it possible for dad to crank the motor 
over faster, to a flawless start. After clutching the spinning 
wheel to a stop, and lowering the jack, the once chilly Ford 
was ready to be driven and steered wherever you wanted it 
to go. 

It would be interesting to know why owners of automo¬ 
biles at that time, thought it necessary to put their cars on 
blocks when winter snows rendered the vehicles useless. 
Maybe those old car owners figured the tires would blow out 
in time if the weight was not off of them. 

The winter of 1931, was snowy one, with drifts and lots 
of cold air. It was made to order for Christinas day. At that 
time, Bill Chapel a bachelor, who lost his farm at the 
be ginning of the depression, settled for an old abandoned 
grainery to live in. Bill didn’t ever win any awards from the 
sanitation department. However, he was finicky about what 
he liked to eat. On Christmas day, neighbor Cecy Magin, 
and mother, pooled their resources from the left over dinner, 
and had it delivered to old man Chapel. The next day the 
report came back from Magin’s hired man that Bill went all 
out for Cecy’s Washington nut pie, but he fed mom’s punkin 
pie and the dressing to his chickens. 

Much more recently, another old guy that used to live at 
Coulee Dam, never celebrated the holidays. Instead, during 
the winter he wrote this short poem, titled: 

“My Cabin Retreat”. 

When the stars shine bright And the moon looks old, 

And the long dark: nights are icy cold; 

When the snowbanks reach an awesome height. 

And the coyotes howl in the dead of night; 

When the rabbit’s white, the bear is asleep. 

While gale winds lash the mountain peak; 

Then I cuddle down in my cabin warm 
And enjoy the song of the bitter storm." 

In the midst of winter storms, I like to think back to, THE 
NEW YEAR, by Kenneth Patton: “The days of the year 
have stiffened in ice, and darkness has grown upon the land. 
But men approached the shortened days with gladness, and 
the ancient fear is no longer on their faces. The frozen soil 
is no enduring danger, and the heavy death upon the earth is 



no lasting peril. Now the sun will again climb the sky and 
henceforth the darkness will be pushed back each day. And 
the months of snow will give way to months of leaves, and 
petals will fall upon the earth. Men will walk upon the green¬ 
ing grass, and their plowshares will divide the warming 
soil.” 



Davenport-Rocklyn mail route 1959. 


The rural road southwest of Rocklyn winter of 1949. 
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19. THINGS WERE DIFFERENT 
IN THE 1930'S 


There always were pros and cons for any advanced tech¬ 
nology that tries to locate itself in an established community. 
Some people accept new expansions, while others want to 
keep the status quo. I imagine there were the same objections 
to the Kennedy space launching pad that was built in Florida. 
Space scientists wanted a launching pad there, maybe 
because that spot was designed by nature not to sink during 
blast off. Sure some houses were moved, and maybe a palm 
tree or two had to be transplanted elsewhere. 

Things were quite different in Lincoln County in the 
1930s. Everyone looked forward for any expansion that the 
State or Federal cared to do. Such as widening the State 
Highway. Those extra bucks the highway department spent 
kept our bank account from becoming empty. Mom and 
sister Ethel fed the road construction crew, making it 
possible for them to buy a brand new Sears washing 
machine, that had a built in gasoline motor and a foot pedal 
to start it up with. 

Since there were no big projects begging to settle in 
Lincoln County, we had to depend on a little shrewdness of 
our own to survive. When wheat was selling from 30 to 50 
cents a bushel, I was lucky to find a special marketing place 
for some of my wheat. It worked as a substitute ‘til the first 
triple A farm program came on the scene. 

Ham Thomas retired from his farm south of Davenport 
and went into the chicken slaughterhouse business. I had a 
verbal contract to supply all the wheat his chickens could eat 
before they were done m and made into fryers.—My Model 
T Ford held five sacks of wheat. Ham paid me a dollar a sack, 
which figured out to be 5c a bushel above the going market 
price. By getting my empty sacks back, another 10$ a sack 
was added to my slim profit. A big deal in those days. 

An enterprise entered our community at that time, when 
Clark Green built a saw mill. It was located within the city 
limits of Davenport. For added income, Clark set up a chop 
mill and a grinder that turned out the best whole wheat flour 
around here, that is if you didn’t mind a little chaff as added 
fiber. Clark’s rig was also able to make chaffless white flour 
by a special sifting process that was unique for its day. Your 
own wheat was ground and a small percentage was held out 
as payment. —The Green set up kept most of us supplied with 
what we could afford during those skimpy years. 

Clark came from a long line of Greens. His aging father, 
Willis Sr. was his helper and general manager. Between 


Clark’s work load, he would lug up some logs from the 
canyon. Telephone orders were filled from stock on hand, 
or sawed up to your specification. It was a neat service, if 
you were ready to nail down the green lumber before it 
warped into funny angles. Of course, in those days, only a 
few of us could afford fancy dried lumber anyway. 

When our old bam started caving in, I needed a couple of 
replacement sheds. By borrowing $200 from the bank, I was 
able to head for Davenport’s first and only saw mill. Clark 
had the dimensional lumber, but no foot boards. After 
loading his mouth with chewing tobacco, Clark was ready 
to start the buzz saw. Soon boards were coming out with 
plenty of thickness. 

While waiting for my second load of lumber to get cut up, 
I went into the office, and started visiting with Clark’s dad 
who was in his early 90’s and was aiming for the century 
mark. Free of the responsibilities of raising a family, Willis 
Sr. wanted to help out one of his seasoned sons. 

Willis had a unique arithmetic way of figuring with num¬ 
bers, but our total came out the same. Seems like great 
grandpa Willis didn’t learn all the tough parts of the 
multiplication tables at school, so he developed his own 
style.—This brief encounter with arithmetic brought out his 
strong remembrance of his school days that were spent in a 
log school back in Iowa. He remembered well how he stored 
his slate in a dug out shelf between the logs above his desk. 

Back to the present day reality—I moseyed up to the Dav¬ 
enport Union Warehouse where trucks were cr ammin g the 
warehouse grounds, dumping bulk wheat at the average of 
12,000 bushels an hour. Many trucks have 10 wheels built 
under their rigs, so they can haul over 600 bushels of wheat 
without squashing the tires. Some big farmers around here 
are consolidating with other fanners. Fields are now being 
swallowed up by huge hungry looking rotary combines. 
Then bingo, it’s all over with. 

What a change years made in harvest methods. In those 
by gone years, putting away 20 to 30 acres of wheat in a day 
was considered good cutting. Out here at Rocklyn, I was 
hauling 30 sacks of wheat on a high bed truck. The sack 
strings were cut with a jack knife, and the wheat was then 
hand dumped into a chute. It usually took 20 minutes to 
unload about 65 bushels of wheat. In that length of time, the 
Union Warehouse would have unloaded and stored 4,000 
bushels of wheat. 


20. LIVING A FULL LIFE 


While attending Harrington’s Annual Fall Festival in 
1987, we noticed that some of the local scenery was blocked 
out by a palace on wheels. A group of us began looking the 
rig over. A rear end diesel motor of high performance is used 
to furnish the power to push this traveling home down the 


highway. A remote control television is installed so the 
driver can see if anyone is tailgating the rear end. 

A1 Armstrong piloted this land cruiser all the way up from 
Turlock, California, so he and his wife, Connie, could take 
in Harrington’s Barbecue and renew old acquaintances. 
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After ending a tiring day of activities, the Armstrong’s 
private suite and living accessories awaits them by the city 
park. 

For those of you that are not familiar with popular names 
around Harrington, you may ask, “Who is A1 from Tur¬ 
lock?’ ’ Well, his long gone father, Sleepy Armstrong, made 
quite aname for himself after he finished growing up around 
Harrington. He got his start in the horse world when he rode 
horses that came in first. Sleepy’s specialty was relay racing. 
He had a lightning way of changing saddles, and soon 
became the world’s champion relay rider. For years he rode 
the circuit from border to border. As far as is known. 
Sleepy’s record has never been broken. Later Sleepy worked 
in movies with old cowboy stars like Hoot Gibson and Tom 
Mix. 

My cousin, Charley Kik, and his wife, Flo from Her- 
miston, Oregon, steered their new tailor made house on 
wheels to our place in the fall of 1987. They had completed 
a test run that took them through the Canadian Rockies. 
There were a couple of roads that Charley and Flo weren’t 
allowed on, unless they walked it. Seems like these super 
rigs can block out certain curves that hang over those steep 
mountain roads. 

Charley’s outfit sits on two more wheels than A1 Arm¬ 
strong’s traveling home does. But it didn’t take any longer 
to walk around Charley’s rig than it did Al’s. Both are real 
luxury outfits, but I still prefer Armstrong’s land cruiser, as 
it has less tires to keep up. 

I’m told these luxury outfits can amount to the price of a 
decent size farm. Then who can afford such a life where you 
can take your happiness right with you, and still have lots of 
living money left when you get back home.--First you got 
to make your life a busy one. That’s what Charley did, but 
the ground work was set up by his father, Bill Kik, who had 
faith in the future and worked hard in his day of trying to be 
a good socialist. Eugene Debs was his idol. But as time went 
by, private enterprise put him and his son, Charley on their 
feet. 

After serving in World War One, Bill left the Edwall- 
Mondovi country and settled in all that empty space around 
the Umatilla-Hermiston area. He fought for the develop¬ 
ment of dams and public power all his life. There was lots 
of sodless ground laying there, growing nothing but a wild 
looking kind of sagebrush, ‘til Bill and other promoters got 
the Umatilla River dammed up. Then all the land owners 
gave that sandy ground a good soaking, causing lots of 
things to grow. 

Later, that settlement got REA electric juice four years 
before Lincoln County did. When the Rural Electric conven¬ 
tion was held in Montana, Bill got a lot of technical 
information from our Lincoln Electric manager, Vaughn 
Fisher. His advice was put to use in Umatilla County. 

Things really got to rolling when there was a chance that 
the McNary Dam might get built. Bill and a bunch of other 
progressive guys went to work and got behind Senator Mc¬ 
Nary. After a couple of years of pushing, the dam was 
approved. 

Land was acquired from the Kik holdings for the laying 
out of the Hat Rock State Park, where scads of happy people 
are now enjoying swimming, boating and picnicking. A 


large marina also got built, along with other stuff. Irrigating 
pumps were installed in the dammed up water, so the father 
and son team could flood lots of pasture land. Today, 
cattlemen from Pendleton are using this eternally green 
pasture. 

By now Charley began taking over the enterprise by 
starting a housing project, and named the new district, 
‘Charlestown. ’ From the government ammunition dump, he 
was able to buy all their empty ammunition boxes. These 
novel homes were built with these sturdy boxes. The outside 
walls are over a foot thick, and are earthquake proof. 

Then Charley went into the boat manufacturing business, 
by using a construction building that was left over after com¬ 
pleting the dam, He named his boats, ‘The Umatilla’, and 
designed them not to tip over, and to stand a lot of rough neck 
usage that water speeders love. 

Having summertime dances on Charley’s flattop house 
roof was possible, because it was made of fiberglass, the 
same goop he used to make the boats. For diversity, Charley 
opened up a night club that had a lot of noisy live music. Also 
abusy car shop, where he won a trip to Japan for selling lots 
of Datsuns. 



Bleachers that surround Charley Kik’s race track. 



Sugar, Myself, Charley and wife Flo. Relatives gave me 
a super boat ride on Lake Coeur d’Alene. 
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Since Charley didn’t fall flat on his face in his ventures, 
he went on to build a firsts class speedway race track. It has 
a grandstand and pit were tires are changed without the 
driver ever getting out of his smoking rig. Race drivers came 
from all over—wrecks were quite popular with the specta¬ 
tors. 

Later, when the racing circuit sort of got pooped out, 
Charley and his son got interested in a faster kind of speed 
stuff. They went down to Salt Lake and tore across those salt 
flats real fast in a racing car. One of their last ‘fun run’ 
enterprises was when they built a drag strip, so people in 
Umatilla County could see drag racing. Charley’s son, Bill 
drives a rig that has drive wheel tires that look like rolling 


barrels. Way out in front on this rig is just a couple of heavy 
duty bicycle wheels. The motor is something else. It’s made 
to roar a lot for a very short period of time. 

Charley’s past life was a busy one. He has now settled 
down for such vacation stuff as a condominium in Hawaii, 
and in the States, a land cruiser on wheels. He and his 
vivacious wife, Flo are now enjoying their perpetual State 
Park—the land Charley knew so well before McNary Dam 
turned that familiar spot into a paradise. 

I never had any dams built in my back yard to stimulate 
progress, so had to settle for a his and her car, and a camper 
that I can’t stand up in. 


21. ODD CHARACTERS 


The odd couples on a T.V. talk show were interesting. 
Host Sally Jessy Raphael interviewed couples that are 
married to mates that are either too tall or too short for 
administering a successful kiss in the standingposition. Also 
on the show, a grandma is married to a guy that isn’t old 
enough to know very much about life in general. With some 
drawbacks, these differences in mates can be worked out. 
It’s like an old Mother Goose rhyme that I believe went like 
this: “She likes fat and he likes lean. Between the two, they 
lick the platter clean. ’’ 

While visiting with Crayton Guhlke, we got to talking 
about the dozen or so odd characters that were around during 
the early days. These guys varied greatly in their habits as 
they worked their way through life. They weren’t accepted 
by the elite, as they didn’t have the right kind of stuff to fit 
into society. 

During the depression years, Claude Silver was a wander¬ 
ing character that spent his last years around Davenport. He 
made his living by investing in a long sharp knife. When a 
cow or steer died from some serious illness, Claude was 
called from the pool hall to skin the animal, before the 
rendering truck helped themselves to the rest of the remains. 
S kinn er Claude’s hard earned money from the sale of hides 
was usually spent by bicycling to Spokane to visit the ‘ladies 
of the evening. ’ 

Another odd character was a tall lanky guy by the name 
of Ole Jo hns on. Ole sort of came with a new saloon that 
opened up in Davenport before the turn of the century. 
About all he ever earned while working there at the saloon 
was all the snuff he could put on his gums, plus beer and lots 
of baloney sandwiches. A cot next to the back stove was his 
bedroom. 

Ole was always broke, but he did claim that the broom 
with the polished hanc, U that he used to sweep out the saloon 
was his very own. He was rather a comical guy, so said dad. 
For years. Ole was known as the best saloon flunky in Dav¬ 
enport. but his reputation as a flunky wasn’t good enough 
reference for getting promoted to a better job. 

Fort Spokane, north of Davenport was taking new re¬ 
cruits that year, so Ole began dreaming of a better life. As 
far as is known. Ole was the only one to join up at the Fort 


from this area. 

His dreams of a fresh start in life soon ended with his first 
winter there at the Fort. With nothing to do except drill work 
and other army regulations, Ole asked permission to go 
horseback riding that took him miles from the Fort. The 
horse stumbled on a snow covered ledge, and dumped Ole, 
breaking one of his legs. 

When the horse finally wandered back to the Fort, some 
soldiers followed the horse tracks back and found Ole. Both 
feet were frozen instead of his body. But old Johnson’s body 
couldn’t stand the shock of frozen feet, and he died. 

There were also lots of old timers that made their living 
by serving prosperous farmers in small but unique ways— 
man y were living in small houses, minus the picket fences. 

The increased need for more horse population on the 
wheat farms in those early days depended on the mares and 
a visit from a stud horse. But farmers hardly ever owned a 
stud horse, as they made very poor pulling partners if 
hooked up next to a mare, because studs simply would not 
behave themselves. 

Three early day guys around the Davenport area were 
satisfied by just making a living off of their reputable stud 
service. All three stud jockies came in various sizes. Bill 
Shelton, who was hired, was on the heavy side. Charley 
Smith was the little guy—the right size for riding his stud 
from farm to farm without tiring the busy stud out. Cliff 
Poison was the tall rugged, raw boned type—Cliff was 
weather beaten and past his prime. For transportation he had 
a two wheel cart that he tied behind his stud. Cliff usually 
stayed overnight with some farmer and got a couple of free 
meals, while his stud was treated to the best of hay and lots 
of charged up oats. 

Long before the horse population reached its peak, a 
Sicillian peddler from the Mediterranean area migrated to 
the Sprague, Ritzville and Odessa country. A box hung on 
both sides of the horse, and it held lots of reading glasses that 
saw print in various sizes—also gaudy jewelry, watches and 
of course mouth organs of different shapes and even Jews 
Harps. His supplies lasted him ‘til he completed his circle 
among the Irish, Portugese and lots of Germans, then he and 
his horse would mosey back to Spokane for another fill up. 
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This Sicillian peddler’s habits were about the same as an 
old covered wagon peddler that covered this territory around 
Davenport and the Spokane River. Both would stay over¬ 
night at some fanners place—but this sub-compact peddler 
would only leave a mouth organ, or some junk jewelry as 
payment for his overnight stay. 

Around the turn of the century, a guy by the name of 
Schnaze was a sheep herder in the Edwall district. When he 
got past middle age, he turned himself into a peddler of 
trinkets, and appointed himself as a part time preacher. 
Schnaze’s ambition was to work his way up to becoming a 
man with a message. 

During the summer of 1911, Schnaze hit the Rocklyn 
Evangelical church on a week end by driving his horse 
drawn rig into a church member’s yard. When folks arrived 
at church the next morning, there was the real preacher, and 
then there was Schnaze. The hired minister felt he should 
junk his prepared sermon, to introduce Schnaze as the roving 
evangelist of the hour. Schnaze lasted more than an hour, by 
feeding the congregation a sizable chunk out of the Bible. 

Schnaze, the uninvited, thinking he was ‘hot stuff, sent 
the church a bill for his summertime sermon. Mike Maurer 
was authorized to mail the wandering evangelist a bill for the 
hay his horse ate up, and for board and room. It happened 
to come to the same amount that Schanze’s preaching bill 
came to. Preacher Schnaze finding no profit in his fling 
through Rocklyn, never returned. 

In some ways I was considered an odd character myself. 
In my younger years, I really never conformed to the 
standard that was set up by the human race. Self imposed 
health stuff and running around in what I felt like wearing 
was sort of frowned upon. Now with the younger generation 
taking over, they are accepting the taste of individualists. 
The novelty of being different is slipping away.— 



The day Seattle KIRO radio put Davenport on the map. 



The end of an era. 


22. LINCOLN COUNTY’S FIRST COMBINE 


A letter and a harvester picture of long ago, was received 
from Joan Anderson. She wanted more information about 
this ancient combine and who the owner was. Also requested 
to have the historical picture put in the museum. Joan sug¬ 
gested to go see her uncle Paul Maskenthine for more dope 
on that old wood constructed combine that had enough work 
horses hooked on to it to fill a good size corral. 

So up to the nursing home I went. A large ‘Happy 
Birthday’ sign hung on Paul’s door, advertising his coming 
birthday. He was 97 years old on August 1988. Inside his 
room I found Paul—the last of the old Maskenthine tribe. He 
was full of family history and was as sharp as a tack. Without 
glasses, Paul had no trouble identifying the first known 
combine to grace Lincoln County. It had a built on ladder 
that lead to the crows nest, where a teamster (driver) sat. The 
driver and owner of this ancient harvester was Albert 
Guhlke. In front of all those horses was the lead team that had 
a set of ‘jingle bells’ tied on over their collars. When those 
two well trained horses were told to pull, they would sort of 
shake their necks, causing ringing of the bells, and that was 


to let the other 24 horses know that they couldn’t pull that 
combine without their help. 

This old outfit had no motor on it to take care of the 
cutting, the separation of the wheat from the chaff, and the 
making of instant straw. That job was all done by a bull 
wheel’ that turned the thrashing works. It required a dozen 
or so extra horses just to turn that stubborn power plant. 
Imagine those early day ‘big shot’ fanners driving up to 32 
head of horses around ripened fields,‘til’ nothing was left 
but stubble. 

This advanced harvesting idea was made possible in the 
late 19th century, when the Holt Manufacturing Company 
of Calif, thought of the idea of attaching a header to a mobile 
separator, and letting horses pull the whole combination 
around the field, instead of doing the heading and thrashing 
separately. However, except for the Harrington district, the 
idea didn’t catch on as rapidly as it should have. As late as 
1917, someold fashioned farmers were still hamme ring out 
their crops with stationary outfits, using steam engines to 
run the seperators. 
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Picture of Guhlke’s ground powered harvester, showing 
horses being shooed up the hill by driver with a whip. 
(About lost in the dust is the combine.) 


Now, let’s take a look at what it was like to care and 
manage all those horses that supplied the pulling power for 
those old motorless combine harvesters. When morning 
arrived and before breakfast, the driver as well as the sack 
sewer, and the header puncher had to roll out of bed and start 
thinkin g horses. The separator tender was exempted from 
horse duty, because of his built-in mechanical ability to keep 
the combine running, and was highly respected. 

Horses were fed a morning snack, and harnesses were 
installed over each horse, including blinders so the beasts of 
burden could only see straight ahead. Work horses had the 
habit of jumping and turning around if they saw objects 
creeping up sideways. If the animals got too freaked out, 
they could start a stampede. After breakfast, the three 
harvest hands took turns with their strings of horses at the 
watering trough. While the second string was filling up with 
water, the first string was on the way to be hooked up to the 
harvester. The last string of horses was placed up front, just 
behind the lead team. 


The lead lines were strung across the backs of the colter 
horses, and tied up to the driver’s nest. A box next to the 
driver was filled with rocks—so the driver could inform a 
lazy horse to get on the ball, by tossing one on top of his or 
her butt. It was helpful if the driver called out the name of 
the lazy horse about the same time the rock arrived. It's been 
known that when those ground powered outfits approached 
a steep hill, that the separator tender would jump off and 
shoo the straining horses by loudly advising them to * ‘get in 
there”! 

At noon it was the reverse repeat of the morning hook-up, 
except more time was spent at the watering trough by very 
thirsty horses. A quick dinner of hay was spread out in each 
stall. Usually the harvest hands got through eating about the 
same time the horses did. 

In the afternoon, it was a hot sweaty job for the beasts of 
burden. The last round or two of the evening, the horses, 
thinking it was quitting time, would go pell-mell on the 
home stretch, causing the separator to thrash fast like. When 
the comer turned in the other direction, every horse was 
waiting patiently for the sound of ‘ ‘whoa! ’ ’ When none was 
heard, rocks had to be thrown at a rapid rate. 

Evening was a blessing for both man and beast. When all 
the harnesses were removed and hung on the back wall, each 
horse received a massage and a combing, using what was 
called a curry comb. It did a neat job of tearing off all the 
caked on dirt, and left the hair in livable condition. The hard 
working animals spent the night eating lots of hay. 

Horses must have given a sigh of relief when tractors took 
over their job of lugging combines around fields. Later when 
self-propels entered the scene, horses that were bred to pull 
almost became extinct. Now days, even the one man 
operator has it easy. After a quick service check, he spends 
the rest of the day inside an air conditioned glass enclosure. 
Once seated comfortably in a well designed contour chair he 
does have to turn on the starter switch and get ready to push 
a few buttons when necessary—then see that the combine 
stays where the wheat is. 



When the top of the hill was reached, horses were allowed to catch their breath. 
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23. EARLY DAY LIVE HORSEPOWER 


That story of the first combine in Lincoln County stimu¬ 
lated some interesting questions that required some equally 
interesting answers. There are still a few older, well sea¬ 
soned ex-farmers around that have breathed a little more 
harvest dust than I have. They recall with pride how they 
handled scads of horses that were used to furnish power, so 
those old wooden combines could reap the golden grain. 
Their knowledge on how to handle horses with ease, was 
truly an inherited gift. 

During the harvest of 1931 and 32,1 too served time on 
the deck of my cousin’s Rumely combine. I substituted as 
part time sack sower and header puncher. Naturally, by the 
code of that time, everyone but the separator tender had to 
help take care of the horses when they weren’t pulling. My 
association with horses never caused me to fall in love with 
them. I was always leery of those big animals , and was 
thankful that they didn’t find out that I was a green horn.— 
Nothing made me happier than when dad mortgaged the 
family farm so I could start up farming in 1928 with a brand 
new International tractor. 

Anyway, those horse fanning days during harvest brought 
out their fair share of rounders that happened to love and 
understand horses, and many were hired. ‘Windy’ Anderson 
was one of them. He was assigned on the same combine I was 
on. From his crows nest, he knew how to make all those 
horses tow the mark. In a couple of days, Anderson, the 
skinner, learned and remembered every horse by its legal 
name. 

On the week-ends ‘til harvest was completed, all the 
horses were turned loose, so they could enjoy their weekly 
frolic and a good roll in the dust. All day Sunday the horses 
spent their time browsing around a previously harvested 
field, eating stray wheat heads. 

Come early Monday morning, ‘Windy’ Anderson would 
jump on a well trained saddle horse and soon would have the 
vacationing horses back in the barnyard. By doing a lot of 
cussing, he soon had every horse in it’s proper stall. Except 
for three black ones, which ‘Windy’ had trouble identifying, 
‘til he called out loudly each name of the black horse and 
waited for certain horses to freeze or jump.—Yes, old 
‘Windy’ was an excellent horseman, but he was no better 
than he thought he was. His tales on how he conquered and 
saddle broke acouple of wild horses in one afternoon, didn’t 
impress the rest of us. However, his butt did look like it had 
been driven up his spine to some extent from riding bucking 
horses. 

The other day, George Mielke told me that his dad 
wouldn’t allow rocks to be used for throwing at horses, 
because rocks on their wheat fields were about extinct. He 
didn’t want the field polluted with spent stones. To scare 
more pep out of the combine pulling horses, old man Mielke 
had the boys fill the rock box with cull apples from the 
orchard, as apples were known to be biodegradable. 

Last week, while visiting with old timer, Carl Guhlke, we 
talked about how every string of work horses would, on the 
final round pull their load fast , because every horse was 
anxious to call it a day. Carl figured mules were worse than 


horses for that evening habit when it came to calling it a day. 
Carl used Chris Rienbold’s hired man, and 12 head of mules 
hooked to a gang plow as an example. One day, on the usual 
last round, the hired man was enjoying a fast ride on the 
plow. But he decided to make another round. Instead of 
falling for that idea, the string of mules pulled the plow out 
of the furrow, and couldn’t be stopped ‘til the plow and the 
hired man ended up at the barnyard. 

In closing, let’s go way back to when the Westinghouse 
Company in 1885 made thrashing machines that were 
available through traveling salesmen. Testimonials were 
written in down to earth language of the day, and were 
carried around by the salesmen, as well as an order blank. 
Here is an example of a testimonial: “The Number Two 
Separator I bought from you has arrived. The Separator 
works well. I am satisfied that it is a good machine, the best 
that I’veseen around this country. It separates the grain from 
the straw to perfection. In the first test here in the presence 
of several accustomed to seeing thrashing done by those big 
machines, all agreed that the ‘Little Yankee’ thresher beats 
them all in every respect, which any blind man can easily 
perceive. I saw a large thresher and a Ten Horsepower 
Strawbumer Engine only thrash 300 bushels per day, and it 
employs 25 men. I felt confident that we can run all those 
large nuisances out of the country...They waste more than 
15 per cent of the grain. Our machine is as good as new, 
except for natural wear of weather, and dust on the paint. 

“The Ten Horse Engine I bought from your agent, John 
Cheney, last spring, gives entire satisfaction...It uses less 
wood and water than any other engine. It does not throw 
sparks, so are not afraid of fire. The engine consumed only 
a half cord of soft wood, stove length, per day. The 
thermometer stood at 100. This extreme heat would have 
proved dangerous to horses, but the iron horse—muffled 
with a smoke stack—unconscious of heat, or fatigue, did 
work bravely. 



Remains of an old Harrington Harvester . 
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24. ACCEPTING CHANGES 


A lot of changes in thinking deal with the acceptance of 
new ideas. The only fixed habit that no one wants changed 
is the memory clock that is buried deep in our brains. T his 
mind gismo automatically keeps records of all the things that 
happen throughout our lifetime, unless Alzheimer’s disease 
starts working on that storage box.--It makes me very sad 
when I see several of my old time friends whose minds are 
slowly being destroyed by that ‘take over’ disease. And no 
one is immune to it. 

Accepting changes to something new, is ingenuity in 
action. Some changes in our habits takes place very smoothly, 
when we see that it benefits us—like early day horse farmers 
who stared in wonder when seeing an advanced neighbor out 
in the field with his noisy new tractor, dragging a long load 
of plows across the field. 

Accepting tractors came quite easy. After all, a spin of the 
old hand crank starter was much more fun than hooking up 
a bunch of nervous horses. And turning off the switch at 
quitting time was much easier than leading all those nags 
back to their board and room stalls in the bam But when it 
comes to science, especially in the rural area, some folks 
don’t accept what scientists hand out in the form of knowl¬ 
edge.—That ancient guy, Galileo, didn’t have a snap when 
he tried to prove that the earth revolved around the sun, and 
that the universe was full of lots of space. Galileo was 
thrown in the dungeon for harboring knowledge. But you 
couldn’t blame those early day Christians for makin g Gali¬ 
leo suffer for his shocking statements, because scientists 
weren’t around in those days to make them smart. 

Boy, we sure have come a long ways since Galileo’s 
time. A few years ago, science made it possible to send a 
space ship to Mars. It was loaded with all kinds of scientific 
stuff, so we could study photos of interesting findings. 
Going at oodles of miles per hour, it still took months to get 
to Mars. When this space thing landed, a bolt got jarred 
loose from the robot’s arm. By pressing certain buttons and 
a lot of other things in the control room, zillions of mil es 
from Mars, they were able to locate the bolt that was laying 
there on Mars’ surface. Service was then restored via long 
distance TV. 

Some folks only go half way to accepting changes. Down 


at Odessa’s Deutsches Fest blowout, we noticed the c lannish 
Hutterite people were still dressed in their 1865 or 66 dress 
code wardrobe. The home made canned stuff they were 
selling, looked like it was put up in old collector jars. Their 
living habits haven’t changed since their great, great grand- 
daddies created the Hutterites. 

But when it comes to farming, they accept changes at the 
drop of their old black hats. I’ve seen some of these Hutterite 
men at Lind’s Dry Land Research Station. They were 
looking at wheat plots, asking questions. During the noon 
information talks, they took out their stubby pencils and 
made notes. When everyone was leaving for home, they 
were looking over a new display combine. I’m told that this 
religious group farms with up to date farm machinery. 

And then there are a few folks that have to be sold on 
reasons to accept change. Some were afraid that this pro¬ 
posed whirling Super Collider might generate a lot of bad 
stuff. But when a friend read that the Collider might discover 
building blocks that could take care of cancer, she sort of 
didn’t mind so much that science is studying matter. 

There is one exception where we won’t accept change, 
and that is our individual concept of evolution and religion. 
Carol Krupke, a religious man who studied a lot on human 
behavior, told me years ago, “Don’t take away anyone’s 
beliefs. They inherently will fight back.” That statement 
made me more tolerant in considering the self protective 
shield that we inherited. 

I don’t see why we can’t walk hand in hand throughout 
life with the creationists. Here is a quotation that sort of put 
the difference in its proper understanding: "Evolution is 
based on fact, that’s why it’s science. Creationism is based 
on faith, that’s why it’s religion. And if you want to teach 
creationism in public schools, that’s fine—that’s absolutely 
fine. But teach it in comparative religion. Don’t teach it in 
science as fact," 


The sociology textbook says: “Religion is a system of commun¬ 
ally held beliefs and practices that are oriented toward some 
sacred supernatural realm. Without this combination of elements, 
there can be no religion. “ 


25. OLD OPERA HOUSE REVISITED 


When dad was building his house and bam on his home¬ 
stead northwest of Harrington, three financial giants, Adams, 
Mitchum and John Green, were busy building Harrington’s 
first multipurpose building. These men of vision chose an 
empty comer spot on main street for their building. The year 
was 1904. Little did they realize that 86 years later the 
building would become a ghost of the past. 

After gathering information from Marciel Cronrath, (A 
renowned historian of the younger generation) I found out 
that this building was made of bricks that were manufactured 
right there in Harrington. The roof was covered with rolled 
copper. The comer entrance during the early life of Harring¬ 


ton held the town’s bank. The immortal lettering on the top 
story spells out BANK BLOCK. 

But money was not all this fascinating building held. The 
swinging doors on main street held the Stag Saloon, where 
boozy type of citizens quenched their thirst with alcoholic 
drinks. That saloon space is now the City Hall and Library. 
In the basement under the saloon was a two lane bowling 
ally. Moving southward from the saloon, this building used 
to house the Palm Barber Shop and baths for those that didn’t 
have razors or tubs to bathe in. The south side was where the 
Harrington Citizen got printed. The Williams Harness and 
Saddlery Shop took up the rest of the sunny side. 
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On the second floor above the saloon were twelve rooms 
for lodging, if you had 50<). If not, for 25$ you could still lay 
down and sleep in a room that wasn’t so classy. A toilet and 
s ink were down the hall--a popular place where you had to 
line up during rush hour. 

Now let’s get on with this grand old opera house of long 
age. It’s located on top of the main building and had the 
seating capacity for 350 people—160 seats were for reserva¬ 
tions. Tickets could be purchased far in advance for yearly 
events which included plays, vaudeville shows, medicine 
shows and concerts given by traveling entertainers. Local 
shows and dances were extra. 

All theses old opera house events laid forgotten—until the 
Mel Cronraths, with the aid of some local folks, went to 
work to revive the past. First they pushed out all the dust and 
debris that had settled from years of periodic dust storms. 
Then they polished up the stage, the ticket booth, props etc., 

4 til it was all brought up to snuff without destroying anything 
that was original. 

When Harrington put on their centennial events last year, 
the Cronrath’s conducted the tours. Marciel figured ap¬ 
proximately 500 people passed through the old opera house. 
The money went to the centennial fund to be used for special 
community projects. 

At the fall Festival Tour that Sugar and I took in Mel was 
rustling the sidewalk trade in front of the opera house 
entrance. Marciel, properly attired in the hay-day costume 
of its time, was taking tickets from the old upstairs booth. 
Daughter ‘Mindy’ gave tours in divided groups. 

Now for a condensed version of ‘Mindys’s tour script: 

‘ ‘The first performance in the opera house was given by 4 The 
Lady Minstrels,’ displaying the talents of local Harrington 
ladies. 375 attended the opening performance on December 
16, 1904....Gas lights were used for lighting...We have 
moved a piece of stage scenery down here. It was made in 
Spokane and shipped to Harrington. As you can see it has 
been signed by members of a cast of a 1913 play.. .as well as 
someone from a traveling troup appearing in 1909. Hand 
painted on the other side are the curtains of a stage, probably 
used as part of the set for a vaudeville show. 

“The room was heated with a pot belly stove located at 
the back. Notice the beautiful scenes in the alcove. The 
ceiling above you is a false ceiling, curved for artistic and 
acoustical affects...The decorative trim you see around the 
edge of the stage is also of plaster, but has horse hair added 


to give it strength. 

4 ‘Most everyone in and around Harrington older than 50 
will remember attending some function in the Opera House. 
In 1930, A New Year’s Eve Ball was held, and a new Model 
A Ford was given away as a raffle prize. ’ ’ 

I would like to enlarge on Mindy’s script a bit: A prize 
of that magnitude during those depression days was a big 
deal. In order to sell scads of tickets for the ball, the Ford 
Roadster just had to be shown off. So Mr. Bill Hose, the 
owner of the local Ford garage had no other choice but to tear 
the Ford apart, so it could be carted up the stairway and 
reassembled on that old time stage. That way the New Year’s 
Eve dancers could drool over the shiny Roadster ‘ til drawing 
time. It was during the brand new hour of 1931 that my 
cousin, Fridea Reiker won that car. It was ironic, because 
her dad had a garage and car dealership in Ritzville! 

I phoned Frieda and found out she hadn’t been back to 
this old opera house since she won that Ford. She sent me a 
color photo of the old poster that advertised that New Year’s 
event. After nearly 60 years of absence, I made it back to this 
building that didn’t have enough steam to keep it going. 

Now back to Mindy’s tour script: “As you can see the 
decorations remain from the last event held here... At times 
the crowds for dances had been so large that two orchestras 
were hired. One at the Memorial Hall and one here in the 
Opera House, and dancers moved back and forth between the 
two. Ball room dancing with the ladies in long formal gowns 
was the style then. 

(Then we moved to the stage area) 4 ‘There were eight 20 
foot long curtains with different hand painted scenes to be 
used for backdrops on the stage. They were rolled on hollow 
wooden tubes and stored on carts under the stage. These 
carts rolled in and out on wheels. We’ve set out some of the 
old decorations and memorabilia we found. The flag you see 
is from 1904 and had 45 stars. Arizona, Texas and New 
Mexico, as well as Alaska and Hawaii were not yet states. 

4 4 On the stage were one toilet and two dressing rooms also 
a storage room....Notice the small brass gas jet for lighting 
on the wall in the bathroom, and the signatures of the actors 
and traveling companies in the dressing rooms. You can see 
the gas lights on stage...Here is another of the lines for the 
gas lights... On stage the scenery was supported by the slides 
you see above or by weighted pulleys that were tied off on 
the wall. We’ve set up some of the scenery for you. It 
included painted scenes like trees, small house etc.. .Please 
notice the signatures of actors and graffiti written on the back 
side of the scenes. The oldest signature we found was 1906 
written on the wall buy the south stage door. 

“Trunks and special props used by traveling companies 
were brought up to the opera house floor and in the double 
doors by means of a horse drawn pulley system. The screen 
you see in front of you measures 14 feet high and 24 feet 
wide. It was hand painted by the Spokane Scenic Studios in 
1904 for the Grand Opening of the Harrington Opera House. 
The advertisements around the outside were from prominent 
businesses of the time.” 

The tour we took, more information was added to the 
script. After cleaning up and putting things away from the 
Centennial Tour, they decided to unroll all the backdrop 
scenes that could be found. They discovered one roll with the 
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An old postcard (1908) that dad received from his girl 
friend that lived in Walla Walla. 


advertising that was mentioned in the old Harrington 
Citizen article about the grand opening. 

We were given a treat when Eileen Paulson, in her trim 
outfit of long ago, gave a short stage performance from My 
Fair Lady and sang a song. We were free to ask questions— 
then out we had to go, so another group could make the tour 
through the silent past. 


26. A COURAGEOUS LADY 


“Life with a Killer’, so goes a title in a Bellevue news¬ 
paper. Also in a smaller headline was, ‘Teacher deter¬ 
mined to defeat fatal illness to live.’—It’s a story about 
Marlene Knapp, a Bellevue schoolteacher who is facing an 
incurable disease that is slowly destroying her liver. She is 
the daughter of Paul and Elizabeth Clark, whom I’ve 
known for a long time—although I never got acquainted 
with their daughters while they were growing up in 
Davenport. 

After being examined by a specialist, Marlene learned 
she had a degenerative liver disease with no known cure. 
A while back, the doctors said she had five years to live. 
“I remember going home,” states Marlene, “And sitting 
at the table and looking at my hand, thinking it would soon 
be a skeleton.. .1 was really depressed. I wasn’t that old’ ’. 
(47) The children of her school (six graders) have helped 
to keep her spirits up. “I love the spontaneous humor of 
children...I think that is one of the greatest means of 
support to me. I would hate to stop working,” says 
Marlene who had taught for 23 years at that time. She now 
tires very easily. 

How did I become interested in Marlene? It was she that 
made it possible. A few years ago, Marlene was over from 
Bellevue visiting. She spotted me at the Harrington barbe¬ 
cue, and let me know she was a reader of Kikbacks when 
it was appearing in the Davenport Times. We shared the 
same philosophy of life—so had a heck of a lot to talk about. 
While visiting, I had no idea that time could be starting to 
run out on Marlene’s life. 

Marlene recently returned from San Francisco where an 
evaluation was made of her body. When a liver is found for 
Marlene that passes inspection, she has less than four hours 
to hoist herself in and out of the plane and get herself on 
the operating table at San Francisco. The Warehauser 
Lumber Company and several other private jet planes are 
on call for such emergencies. 

Liver transplants don’t come cheap, costing up to 
$150,000. So far at Frisco, only 18 livers have been 
transplanted(1988). The surgical procedure is described as 
20 times more technically difficult than a heart transplant. 
You’d have to walk the streets for months on end before 
meeting anyone using a transplanted liver. Truly it’s very 


rare—as such goings-on in the medical field is just in its 
infancy. 

We first heard of Marlene’s liver plight when I received a 
copy of a protest letter she had planned to send to the 
Davenport Times. It was humorously written and to the point. 
But the consequences could have caused some ripples for 
those around town that didn’t know that Marlene is a liberated 
lady with strong conviction.—In Marlene’s protest letter on 
censorship, she quoted John S. Mill: “If all mankind minus 
one were of one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in 
silencing that one person, than he, if he had the power would 
be justified in silencing mankind.” 

However, Marlene’s feisty nature of fighting for common 
causes is mellowed somewhat when she thinks of her family. 
She wrote: “Grandma May (Reinbold) was a very special 
lady—generous and loving. She had a gift for memorizing, and 
in the past few years poems she had learned as a young girl 
came back to her in profusion. The last time I saw her she 
wanted to recite ‘The Song of Hiawatha,’ I reminded her 
(gently I hope) that her choice was pages and pages long. She 
said she knew it, but recited “The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere’ instead. ’ ’ I regret that I was unable to visit her in the 
hospital to say good-by.” Marlene also has a generous dose 
of Grandpa Gus’s humor in her genes. 

With all due respect to good family traditional upbringing, . 
Marlene faces the realities of life in her own strong way. 
Within the last month, we received a couple of letters from 
her—in part she states:...’’Most people are very kind, but 
many try to ‘take me home to Jesus. ’ I know they mean well, 
but I know what I believe and so wish they would respect my 
rights.. .The two transplant surgeons are intelligent and expe¬ 
rienced, I believe this ordeal is more difficult for Nils (her 
husband) and our daughter, Sidney than for me. Oh I have my 
occasional down moments when I think, ‘why me?’ Then the 
TV, or reading reminds me of much more horrible human suf¬ 
fering and my thoughts change to ‘why not me?’ I fear only 
the moment of death. After that I would imagine there’s 
nothing—like before birth.” 

Thanks for your kind thoughts and words. They arrived on 
a day when I had just put my insurance and benefits material 
in order, and planned a memorial service (should one be 
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needed). It would be at the East Shore Unitarian church. 
Anyway, after all that was done, I sensed a feeling of relief, 
until I realized what I had done. The ‘old blues’ grabbed me 
for awhile, but I booted them out and today I’m sure I’ll 
survive it all. I’ve still got things to do and places to 
see..When everything is working swell, people don’t give 
much thought to their internal organs...If you don’t hear 


from me again, thank you with great sincerity for your 
support. 

In January 1989,1 received a report that Marlene stood 
the transplant operation OK, but on the rough side. They had 
to open her up again to shuffle around her intestines so they 
can get used to her adopted liver. Marlene turned out to be 
one of the fortunate ones. 


27. HAPPENINGS WHEN SPRING ARRIVED 


Ah spring, beautiful spring! Once again the growing 
season is here in full force. Let’s enjoy nature with it’s gifts 
of wildflowers, birds and other living things that still 
abound between towns and heavily settled areas. 

If I was forced to live in the seedy part of Spokane, 
upstairs in a one room apartment that overlooked a blacktop 
street, I wouldn’t last more than three weeks. Maybe a week 
longer if I saw someone from Lincoln County that was 
forcing his way through a bunch of street derelicts. 

It would be nice if our beautiful open spaces were used 
more often by groups of young folks from the slums. During 
the 1930s. lots of young fellows from crowded places had a 
chance to settle for a while next to Davenport. A government 
CCC camp was located there. It had its own water tank, 
barracks, mess hall etc. Those inexperienced young guys 
learned a lot while here. Some were put to work improving 
on nature up in the Egypt-Reinbold country. The project 
helped old Gus Reinbold to became more of an aggressive 
Democrat. He had a lot of praise for that government 
program. Gus then become interested in soil management, 
and developed a ‘know-how’ in the grass seeding business. 

I had a couple of those CCC kids out here for several 
afternoons during the harvest of 1938. They came from the 
confinement of New York city area. They called our 
highway the boulevard, and wanted to help haul wheat to 
Rocklyn. I was still sacking wheat at that time, and they were 

j 

eager to toss those wheat sacks that were hidden in the 
stubble onto the truck. During the unloading process at the 
warehouse, they asked manager, “Wolf’ Boyk, “in what 
shed up here do they grind this wheat into flour?” 

On April Fool’s day, 1990. religion and fellowship was 
not dead out at the Egypt country Lutheran Church (north of 
Davenport). They were celebrating their 100th anniversary 
of worshiping. The church yard was chuck full of the most 
modern cars that were ever put out by auto-makers from the 
Detroit-Japan areas. This cute little church was packed with 
celebrating people. Video cameras were grinding away, 
along with flashes from electronic cameras~a far cry from 
what took place a century ago. 

Yet there were some similarities of those early day Egypt 
church Sundays. The ever growing new generation of the 
Reinbold tribe was there. Lots of ladies went through old 
trunks and traded their slacks for those ankle length dresses 
of yesteryear. Even some men came wearing black suits and 
long tail coats. Horses with saddles delivered some cowboy 
like church goers. 

Rev. Ahrendt, who is about as old as the established 
church itself, gave a very thorough rendition of the days 


when he was pastor from 1926-1944. The switch from 
German to English was successfully made during his preach¬ 
ing days there without any flak. On that special Sunday, part 
of Meilke gang was given the honor to sing Ge rman hymns 
as they were sung in those days. A Christmas like German 
meal was there for everyone to gorge themselves up to the 
full mark. Memorabilia and interesting old family pictures 
were on display in the church basement. 

A local minister asked how come I became a Freethinker. 
Now that’s kind of hard to explain. It’s sort of like a 
conversion. Freethinkers are not such bad people. We love 
everybody. The average dictionary explains it best by 
stating, “A Freethinker is a person who forms opinions 
about religion on basis of reason, independent of tradition, 
authority or established belief”. 

To me, science is science and faith is faith—a crucial 
distinction that has been repeatedly proven by the courts. 
Educators and mainstream religious leaders have been 
speaking up strongly in defense of evolution. Rev. Bruce 
Lundberg, a Lutheran bishop’s associate from Sacramento, 
testified in earlier hearing that he believes “most of mainlin e 
Christendom’ ’ accepts evolution as the explanation of life’s 
origins. “I considered this to be a subject that was closed a 
long time ago,” Lundberg remarked.—Accepting reality 
like Lundberg did, makes the gap much closer between the 
faithful and the person outside of the mainline traditional 
thinking. 

Besides receiving the Spokane-Review and the Daven¬ 
port Times, we receive nine other papers. Easter comments 
were found in all post additions. The Wilbur Register 
featured happy little kids stamping through weeds on a bluff 
above Wilbur, looking for Easter eggs that a busy Lions 
Club bunny had hidden.—The Coulee City News Standard 
had an excellent action shot of little ones scampering for 
Easter eggs. 

On the front page of the Odessa Record was a large picture 
of Cara Carlson, who wasn’t quite sure how the Easter 
bunny gets all those eggs spread around the three Odessa 
parks, just in time for big bunches of kids to come and gather 
them up.—The Odessa 2nd Graders wrote, “We are the 
Smoke Free Class of2000. That means we have a goal never 
to smoke, and we will graduate in the year of 2000. If we 
don’t smoke we will live longer.” 

According to the Ritzville Journal, Ritzville nearly didn’t 
have an Easter egg hunt. Reporter Lavonne Saunders be¬ 
came very sad when she found out that Ritzville didn’t care 
to get together an Easter egg hunt. But John Eaure came to 
the rescue. He and his wife, Linda put together a hunt in less 
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than two days. 

Linda Colbert reported in the Sprague Advocate that the 
kids around Sprague dam near didn’t have an Easter egg 
hunt either. The dogs were hunting, finding and eating the 
eggs as soon as Bunny Kathi was hiding them. By changing 
location to a distant place, kids were able to hunt eggs and 
met the Easter Bunny. 

The Star Newspaper that serves the Grand Coulee Dam 
area, featured a picture of a group of local Christians high 
on Crown Point, overlooking the dam, Easter morning. Just 
as the sun came up over the coulee wall, they sang, “On a 
hill far away... ” 

A quick scan through Pendleton, Oregon’s agri-Times 
says that there is a big jump in aphid population in Oregon 
and Eastern Washington. “The concern is very real,” so 
says the paper. Also conditions are just right for wheat rust. 
Are they trying to scare us?—In the last issue of Nespelem’s 


Tribune, it seems like the Indians are quite happy on the 
Reservation, minus problems. But there is some surprising 
thin gs going there to advance their cause. 

And of course, we take the Big Piney Roundup paper 
of Wyoming. It does report things different than around 
here. In cowboy country, cattle and wild animals are the ‘in 
thin g’. Articles are written up in detail, which make inter¬ 
esting reading. A small problem has developed there when 
area ranchwoman, Jane Wardell stated that, “If these trails 
around here remain open, the moose moving to lower areas 
will remain in those areas throughout the summer, which 
will result in bad hunting in the fall. 

DO NOT abuse animals in Big Piney country. Terry 
Amrein was convicted on eight counts of cruelty to cattle. He 
was just sentenced to four years in jail and $6,000 fine. He 
could be released to pursue his appeal upon posting $40,000 
cash-only bond. 


28. EVANGELISM SCANDALS 
NOT NEW 


Not too long ago we had one of the biggest scandals 
among the big time evangelists since the Aimee Semple 
McPherson days. Finally at last, the news media has found 
the chance to expose those TV evangelists for what they 
always were— making stacks of dough by turning a brain into 
semi-consciousness. Ji mmy Swaggart, Oral Roberts and Jim 
Bakker, are the latest evangelists to bite the dust—after 
rooking the innocent. 

A small part of a Spokesman-Review editorial on tele- 
vangelism says it all... ’ ’Followers (believers) must have felt 
shaken, and wondered where to turn, after watching their 
heroes sue each other, slander each other, grub for each 
other’s money and mailing lists, pay ransom to conceal sins 
and then call for a vote of confidence in the only religious 
currency they know —more cash donations... 

’It’s very simple to get rid of these big time show-biz guys, 
and that is to turn your television set to a ‘for real’ program, 
In a few weeks, these ‘ no account’ evangelists would all land 
‘belly up’. When big time evangelists die off, they usually 
leave no established organization to carry on their style of 
pumping dough out of innocent followers. Billy Sunday left 
no Billy Monday to follow. The same can be said for Aimee 
McPherson. Usually a different breed of evangelist starts up 
when the opening looks good for them. 

Evangelist Gamer Ted Armstrong had a showy TV pro¬ 
gram going, but he too got involved with other women. That 
gave daddy Armstrong a reason to kick his son out of his 
domain, and started carrying the ball himself ‘til he passed 
out from old age—thus ending the Armstrong special brand 
of money making evangelism, that was also heavy laden 
with money scandals. 

It’s too bad that all this was allowed to happen in the first 
Diace. I do hope it doesn’t hurt the traditional churches too 
much. Even the churches of strong fundamental teachings 
certainly don’t need these big time evangelists to represent 


their faith. Stable preachers do present the best part of the 
Bible to their flocks, and that makes my Christian friends 
very contented. 

However, the church has survived onslaughts to some 
extentbefore. For example: Over70yearsago,our two local 
churches out here in Rocklyn were coasting along peaceful 
like with their inherited beliefs, when along came an 
evangelist from the coast by the name of Johnny McConnell. 
He and another promoter set up a camp meeting size tent in 
Bursches Grove, about half way between the two churches. 

Evangelist McConnell had a hell fire and brimstone style 
of preaching. Many an average Christian fell under his spell 
and became converts with a different outlook on spiritual 
things. McConnell got a lot of people to receive a special gift 
so they could speak in the unknown tongue—similar to what 
Jimmy Swaggart breaks out doing in the middle of his noisy 
wild swinging acts. The new converts at Bursches Grove 
would fall flat on their backs, and get into a holy trance, 
while their bodies were supposed to be filling with a lot of 
spiritual goodies. Some didn’t get up off the ground until 
hours later. 

Reading glasses were crushed on the stage, because old 
eyes were polished up through prayer. Frail women would 
go into a trance for a long time, which was sort of scary. 
Harrington town marshal McKinnon came out and was 
going to arrest the promoters, but found he couldn’t. 
McKinnon just wasn’t used to such stunts. 

Some of the gung ho converts got to sit up on the stage. 
A farmer living some distance south west of Rocklyn, got off 
his chair and started talking in tongues. He was pretty good 
at it since he was new and didn’t have much time to practice. 
Finally in his trance, he fell backwards off the stage. Later 
he interpreted the conversation he had with God. The Lord 
told him to sell his farm, and go to Jerusalem. Why 
Jerusalem? Unless it was the place for him to go to get some 
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Evangelist Johnny McConnell (right). His family increased in numbers to six children 
since he left the Rocklyn area years ago. 


instructions. He really did sell his farm, but no old timers 
around here seem to know where he went. 

Our closest neighbors, the Ben Halls were our dear 
friends. We were as one family for years. Their sons, 
George, Benny Everett, sister and I were happy playmates. 
Father Ben was a very sincere fellow, and wanted to be as 
religious as possible. Seeking some added religious strength, 
the whole family took in one of McConnells’s mid-week 
services, but they were all back in church the following 
Sunday. 

Mike Maurer, our Sunday School superintendent, got up 
and said, ‘ ‘Beware of false prophets down at the grove, they 
are out to destroy our church. ’ ’ This caused the Halls to rush 
out the aisle and head for McConnell’s domain. 

The next Sunday after our church roll had been slightly 
reduced, we all headed to where the excitement was. It didn’t 
hurt if we were late, as no one would start rolling in the saw 
dust ‘till after the energizing service was over. 

Some pre-teen agers decided to take part in the saw dust 
event. The oldest Hall lad had the same idea. Benny didn’t 
like what his brother George was doing, so he went up and 
kicked him in the ribs—causing George to snap out of his 
holy trance, and clobber Benny with his fist- The next day 
Mr. Hall walked down to tell us that George said he saw and 
talked with Jesus while laying on his back. 

McConnel had a wife and two kids that were with him 
all during that long stay at Bursches Grove. When McCon¬ 


nell made it back to the coast, he began acting like Jim 
Bakker, because he could not keep his hands etc. off of other 
women, so he got into a lot of trouble. Some irate men took 
care of this wayward evangelist in such a way that he didn’t 
care to preach anymore. It seems like a lot of evangelists are 
quite sexy. 

That wasn’t the only thing that took place around Lincoln 
County and the rest of the state in the name of religion. John 
Peterson and his shake down men from Seattle showed up 
during the McConnell period. Peterson h«H a heavenly 
scheme, and it was all down in writing to every investor. For 
every dollar you gave Peterson, you were to receive $100 
back. The invested money was supposed to go for building 
flying machines that would run with out a motor. The 
perpetual motion power was to be supplied by God.. All you 
had to believe was that God would do anything for his chosen 
saints. 

The reason Peterson failed in his intentions of giving back 
a hundred fold to his investors, was because God didn’t kick 
through with the motor power. In lots of ways, Peterson had 
Oral Roberts beat by a landslide. All Oral promised, was that 
something good is going to happen to you, if you forked over 
lots of money to him. Actually Peterson had the same ‘hot 
line’ to God that Oral is using. 

Hard to believe. Isn’t it? Well, last week, I was able to 
have a copy made of ‘The Peterson Universal Energy 
Company.’ Herb Kruger had kept an original Peterson’s 
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BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Aimee Semple McPherson: 

Tryst in a cottage by the sea 

Agreement Certificate for all those years—as a reminder of 
what happened to a lot of money that disappeared forever 
from our little community. 

A friend at a pancake feed in Davenport asked me, 
“Haven’t you written a little about Peterson before? Yeah 
that’s right, guess this Peterson guy is sort of a hang up with 
me. You see, part of the Kik tribe’s downfall came when 
dad’s sister married Peterson’s son. However, that family 
connection did give uncle Charley a chance to go to Seattle 
to take a peek at Peterson ’ s heavenly designed self propelled 
flying rig. Peterson first refused uncle the privilege to 
see’the thing’. Itwas locked in a guarded shed~of all things! 
After all Noah built his ark right out in the open, and it did 
float. Peterson’s contraption just set there in the shed, while 
he beat it to Sweden with a lot of the believers money. 


What did ’the thing’ look like? According to Charley, a 
lot of shiny brass tubing of fancy design was rounded into 
a circle. Leather seats were located between some balancing 
wheels and other gismos. Even the Supernatural would have 
had a job to figure out how to make it fly. 

Religion of choice has been and still is supplying the 
spiritual and social needs of the many—though not as 
impressive as the early day camp meetings that took place 
throughout the country. In those days it was a time for 
camping and visiting with the neighbors. We young folks 
were allowed to go wading waist deep, even on Sundays. 
Visiting preachers and the district superintendent would 
bring their customary simple service on faith, with added 
thoughts for Christians to think about—all done in a serene 
atmosphere of fellowship. It is sad to see those memorable 
days disappear, when that imported evangelist, McConnell, 
moved in with a different brand of religion at Bursches 
Grove. 

Some present day followers of this emotional kind of 
worshiping, inherited their religion out here at Rocklyn’s 
camp meeting take over. The noise and the emotional 
excitement of by gone years has disappeared somewhat. 



Billy Sunday, a well known evangelist paid Spokane a visit 
about the time I was bom. His tent held 3,000 people. He 
was known for his flamboyant acrobatics in and around the 
pulpit—Along with saving your soul, he sold photos of 
himself. This picture shows Billy Sunday holding his watch 
with the caption "You old skeptic, we are counting time on 
you." 
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They have settled down to a special way of fundamental 
worshipping—sharing many things with other denomina¬ 
tions, that were unheard of during those dominating years 
that split the neighborhood. The wounds are healed, and 
everyone is now acting in an understanding and social way. 

Again, leave it to Rocklyn to have the most unusual thing 
to happen when it comes to religion. A very holy place was 
dedicated in April, 1987. ‘The Latter Rain Revival Center’ 
was then open for business. “Come and see what God is 
doing’ ’ stated an add. 

An hour before the dedication I jumped into my car and 
picked up my sister, then drove to within shouting distance 
of this holy spot and waited for cars to pile up behind me. 
None did, so we drove into the yard and found Carl Mielke 
who had come ahead of us—Where were all the Rocklyn 
people between Good Friday and Easter? All that showed up 
at the New Revival Center was a non-believer and two 
Christians. 

What we saw, a book could be written about. The semire- 
tired evangelist, Clyde came out and greeted us in his black 
preaching suit. This man of strong faith wasn’t shocked by 
the extra light turn out. He said it was God’s will. 

Reverend Clyde gave us a guided tour by taking us up on 
a hill to a newly built chapel, or prayer tower, where he and 
his wife go to pray every morning. We then walked over to 
where his future baptismal pond will be constructed. The 
pond is big enough to baptize about 30 adults atone time, and 
is located right behind the prayer tower which is leaning 
quite badly from recent winds—with the help of a brace and 
lots of faith, it may stand for quite a while. Evangelist Clyde 
has also laid out a long store front so his future followers 
won’t starve. He has studdings all strung out in proper 
spacing, to be assembled as soon as faith and some outside 
help is available. 

A good neighbor built a beautifully decorated cake with 
lettering that read, “The Latter Rain Revival Center”, but 
the creator of the cake never showed up. Carl and I took 
pictures of the cake so they will have something to 


remember their “open house” event. 

Before leaving. Rev. Clyde pointed out his vast planned 
parking space that in reality can be extended clear out into 
the Lake Creek country. Really it’s too isolated a spot for 
worshipers to travel to. 

Clyde has been an evangelist for 30 years, preaching to 
bums on street comers. He has never made it to the top. I just 
wish Clyde would quit getting visions. I should have 
sneaked up to his prayer tower, and in a resonant voice say, 
“This is the Lord speaking—Clyde you must retire. You 
have served me well! ’ ’ 

Somehow I felt sorry for this screwed up guy. It was hard 
to try to convince him just to revel in his accomplishments. 
It was easy to find Clyde’s Revival Center, as he had signs 
posted starting by our lane, so there was no excuse for the 
poor turn out. 

June 15, 1988 
T. E. Hoffman 
1500 Maple 
So. Pasadena, CA 

Dear Walt, 

Your books arrived in great shape and have been passed 
on to Aunt Eleanor and Uncle Paul. I’m a hero, and they are 
enjoying recalling the long gone past. Thanks, too, for the 
personal notes. 

Your column “When Neighbors Split” was particularly 
meaningful to me. As you know, the Hoffman and Bakenhus 
families were particularly affected by evangelists. My par¬ 
ents were among those who were followers of Johnny 
McConnell and later Aimee McPherson. However, I es¬ 
caped to become a Congregationalist. 

The enclosed picture is of the Johnny McConnell family. 
I thought you might find it interesting. It’s yours to dispose 
of as you see fit. 

Thanks again, 
Ted Hoffman 


29. MORE PROMISCUOUS HOLY MEN 


Again I’d like to say that it’s still mighty dangerous to 
take up the beliefs of a hell-fire and brimstone preacher. 
Jimmy Swaggart has proven to be a hypocrite, along with 
Jim Bakker. The two of them had taken a crack at elicit sex. 
When these guys preach on the evil of the flesh, it seems to 
make them crave a little experimenting on the side. 

The temptation must be terrible! Those holier-than-thou 
guys are bound to realize that money will stop coming in if 
they get caught. Swaggart was able to donate $12 million a 
year to his sponsoring religious groups. Certainly, his 
estimated $150 million a year from believers will dry up. 
Most of these philandering, noisy TV evangelists are poor 
business men. 

During the 1930s, Davenport had it’s own traveling 
evangelist that settled on the west end of town. His tent was 
smaller than the one Oral Roberts traveled around with. 
Spectators from around Davenport did show up to analyze 
this guy's brand of gospel message. 


A few years later, this same evangelist come back, and 
started to build a shaky looking tabernacle in the heart of 
Davenport’s residential district. Unlike all big time evangel¬ 
ists, this guy lacked sponsors. So eventually he fell flat on 
his face. He too was a womanizer, and caused abuse in the 
female department. 

If that tabernacle could have been finished, it would never 
have passed the building code. The outside wall took in a 
small city block and didn’t look very strong. This inspired 
guy working on his faith, never got far enough to put a roof 
over it. Like all abandoned dreams, time and progress wiped 
out this rim of walls. 

All this recent goings-on among famous evangelists, re¬ 
minded me of some more early day religious men that were 
also stinkers. Alice Nelson recently gave me a tattered book: 
“A Life in Bondage,” written and published in 1875, by 
Brigham Young’s wife number 19, who had returned back 
to individual living. 
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I have finished reading her book. It’s a shocking story of 
that mal e dominated religious organization. The book is full 
of sorrows, sacrifices and sufferings of women in polygamy. 
Also there are scads of incidents of those male nuts shooting 
at each other, before and after reaching Salt Lake. Some 
killings took place on a massacre scale over separate reli¬ 
gious beliefs. 

For all those women held in bondage, it was very degrad¬ 
ing to have a husband out collecting wives. “Old ladies at 
a discount. Young women at a premium,’’ so quotes, Ann 
Young, one of Brigham’s 23 wives. 

For a while it became a monthly habit of taking on an 
extra wife or buying a cow. “No heaven without polyg¬ 
amy,’ ’ was their religious doctrine. So women were sort of 
stuck with that earthly decision they had to make before they 


cashed in. 

Why didn’t the government step in and rescue those un¬ 
fortunate women? Well, in those days, it was rather discour¬ 
aging for Uncle Sam to do very much about it. The Mormons 
at that time loved to bum the government supply wagons 
while the troops were asleep. Brigham Young gave fiery 
speeches in the Tabernacle, and restated his battle cry, 
“God is with us, and I ask no odds of Uncle Sam or the 
devil. ’ ’ 

So, having wives aplenty meant a lot to the apostles of 
early day Mormons, and they had the church approval. But 
things are different now days. That nationwide church that 
Jimmy Swaggart represents does not approve of sexual 
escapades. However, his denomination had a sincere habit 
of forgiving guys like Swaggart, through redemption. It 
may be that they will give their mascot a second chance. 


30. I’VE BEEN CENSORED 


Just because I don’t go for philandering TV evangelists 
that rake in big buck dollars, doesn’t mean we shouldn’t love 
everyone. It was not the lack of love my home town paper 
had for me that caused them to kick Kikbacks out of the 
paper. They just decided on a policy of not letting religious 
events, good or bad, become part of local history. I just sort 
of like freedom of expression. 

This censorship caught me with my pants down. I began 
to realize that I would not be receiving free copies of The 
Timesanymore. ButI got fooled—I was given a one year sub¬ 
scription, which I appreciate. After all, they did put up with 
my controversial articles for over 14 years. The Davenport 
Times had been by home town paper since I was learning the 
three Rs out at the old Rocklyn schoolhouse. 

Now since the freebies are over with The Times, lets let 
love take over. I knew Walt Wilbur way back when he was 
scratching for a living, and I was trying to hold onto my 
farm. I used to spend lots of time with Walt when he was in 
the old downtown office, discussing and arguing politics. 
Walt, a Republican and me a Democrat, didn’t stop us from 
having a good ‘ merry go round’. Small town freedom of the 
press was working in those days at the Davenport Times. 

We have to have a difference of opinion. What a sorry 
world it would be if we just stood around and looked at each 
other. No progress would be made that way. 

T hinking back, censorship was a whole lot worse when 
television first came into our living rooms. Wesaw Jack Parr 
walk off his talk show in protest of being censored for using 
the words, water closet. Saying you were pregnant was a no- 
no, even if you were pregnant in a big way. You were 
supposed to say, “I am with child”, when motherhood was 


on the way. 

Harry Belefonte was making a TV special for the Chrysler 
Corporation. While singing a duet with a white girl, the 
camera caught Harry holding her hand. That scene was 
censored out by Chrysler chairman. Naturally Belefonte 
went through the roof. On his way down, the Chrysler big 
wig had to apologize for such a segregated action.—Guess we 
have make a lot of headway at that. 

To share some kindness and loving thoughts, I’d like to 
comment on some good guys that were in the ministry 
department a number of years age: Rudy Gilbert was the 
Unitarian minister all during that Vietnam farce. Father 
Thuey filled the pulpit many times when special social issues 
were at stake during that time. When Father Thuey became 
president ofGonzaga, he was too busy to discuss humanitar¬ 
ian problems with us. (Roger Barr a Davenport minister, 
reminds me a lot of Thuey because of his devoted concern 
for social Justice.) 

Later, a pipe smoking Priest who worked with Gilbert on 
social issues for the minorities in Spokane, shared the pulpit 
with Rudy. This Priest made this opening statement, “Rudy 
Gilbert and I are poles apart on theology, but we have a 
common goal when it comes to working on social justice’ ’... 

Too bad that nicotine drug had such a hold on these two 
fine men. After the services, Rudy with his cigarettes and the 
Priest with his pipe on fire, did a good job of polluting the 
entertainment end of the church during the social hour. 

I don’t know whether smoking wiped out this Priest of 
20 years ago or not, but several years ago, Rudy became one 
dead Unitarian from smoking. 


31. INTERESTING FINDINGS AND LOSING 

DEAR ONES 


Since the beginning of time 6,000 years ago (give or take 
a billion). The human species looked up into the sky and 
asked: ‘ ‘Why am I here? How did I get here? ’ ’ It took a good 
4,000 more years (or l,00o,004,000 years, depending on 


how you look at it) to come up with some sort of a reasonable 
explanation. 

In November 1988, it was reported in the Spokane- 
Review that some guy dug up a bug that terminated its life 
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more than 390 million years ago. The earth must have been 
here at least that long, or that bug would not have had a place 
to live and die on.—This world shaking event is not to be 
sneezed at, as it all adds up to knowledge. 

"War and Remembrance” was shown on TV, portraying 
war and atrocities. Wasn ’tit horrible? Hitler, with the aid of 
a lot of Germans, committed the worst genocide ever 
bestowed on mankind on such a gigantic scale-causing 
millions upon millions of lives to be wiped out through 
warring on other nations and mass murdering. The docu¬ 
mentary Holocaust was a graphic epic! It almost shatters the 
mind just thinking about such goings-on, and makes a 
person wonder how the few surviving Jews who hid out, 
could ever have snapped back to a normal life. 

GETTING ALONG: An interesting article appeared in 
a magazine, stating:..."couples living together or married, 
plan to stay that way, and are basically happy’’...That’s 
good news! But some of us know couples that fight like cats 
and dogs—yet when one of them gets seriously ill, guilt and 
loneliness sets in. (guess they miss the fighting) Considera¬ 
tion and sweet words start flowing back and forth. Natu¬ 
rally, tender loving care helps nature’s healing forces. But 
when health is restored, back to the battle lines of unhappi¬ 
ness.—What a lot of wasted energy spent by being ornery to 
each other! That alone can make most persons physically ill. 

Maybe what Henry Thoreau has to say could help mates 
that are not happy: “What more have we to give to one 
another than love and understanding? Wisdom must be made 
the implement of love. I wish to learn what life has to teach, 
and not, when I die, discover that I have not lived—I do not 
wish to live what is not life, living is so dear”. 

At the end of each year, all communities can recall loss 
of mates. Our community was no exception. An article 
written in memory of Billie Warwick was a touching tribute. 
Memories of loved ones are much deeper when partners 
work together with love through the thick and thin of life. 
After Billie’s passing, her brother-in-law lost his wife. The 
Parsons’ too lived the good life, close to nature out in the 
Lake Creek Country—where they also shared the chore of 
raising a family. 

A feeling of regret goes through a man that just lost his 
mate. In his letter to Arm Landers, he states: “Please come 
home early”. This was the most unreasonable request ever 
made by my wife of almost 40 years. 

She didn’t make this request often. It came up mostly on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, but it seems that I always 


had so many things to do that in spite of her gentle urging, 
I rarely came home early. 

I don’t want to give the impression that I never was at 
home. I was at home a lot. We rarely did anything out of the 
ordinary. We enjoyed the kids and the grandchildren. We 
listened to music, read the paper and had meals together. 
Sometimes we would just talk about how the day had gone. 

Now I know why she asked me so often to “Please 
come home early.” She wasn’t just lonely, she was lonely 
for me. When she passed away a short time ago, I learned 
firsthand what loneliness is all about. 

I have a supportive family and many good friends. I’m free 
now to go places and do things, but I’m lonesome. Lone¬ 
some for her. 

Now that she’s gone. I’ve found the time to “come home 
early,” but there is nobody to come home to. There is 
nobody to do those simple little things with, such as 
watching the evening news, listening to music and reading 
the paper. And nobody cares how my day went. 



"Dearest Walt—I’m wishing you all the happiness there is 
dear, (on my birthday) because I love you so. This picture 
says more than many words. We’ve enjoyed so many sunsets 
together, and now in the sunset of our lives, there are so 
many beautiful memories, and lots of sunsets to see together 
yet!" From Your Sugar 


32. REMEMBERING DICK MYERS 


On Tuesday January 13, 1987 Dick Myers from Electric 
City was returning from a Grant County Centennial Com¬ 
mittee meeting, one of his many duties for his local chamber 
of commerce. He was traveling along peacefully’ till he got 
about 10 miles north of Coulee City, when a pick-up truck 
crossed the center line. That head-on collision wiped out 
Dick’s life. 

Who was Dick Myers? He was a guy that was a couple of 
years older than I am, and grew up in the Davenport area. 


When Dick took up married life, he settled in the Grand 
Coulee Dam area. The retired owner of Columbia Real 
Estate, was a tireless worker for the betterment of his 
community. In his younger years Dick became quite a 
popular figure, and later a local historian in his own right. 
He was an avid outdoor sportsman, like his dad, the late 
Senator Charles Myers, who wrote the book “Memoirs of 
a Hunter”. 

Each year during our annual Davenport Pioneer Days, 
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Dick’s wife Esther had a hard time keeping up with him as 
he dashed here and there, renewing friendships with old 
acquaintances. An ardent reader of the Davenport Times, 
Dick wrote many letters to me when my columns reminded 
him of past events in his life. 1 have enough of his writings 
to make up a journal of some historical value. Through his 
letters we shared viewpoints on many subjects, including 
kooky religion—like oral Roberts and other scheming char¬ 
acters that sold early settlers fake mining stock. 

Here are some excerpts from letters I received from 
Dick: “Dear Walt, your “Spokane Las Vegas, Minus 
Gambling’ ’ column in KIKBACKS, kikbacked memories of 
the fun some of the Davenport kids and I had in driving to 
Spokane to go to a Chinese restaurant and then take in a 
movie. We had a movie house in Davenport in the silent 
movie days but nothing like the big pipe organs in the best 
places in Spokane... The State Theatre had good silent 
pictures, but best of all was the thrill of the great organ 
music. I cannot remember the organist name but there was 
no question that he was the best in the nation at that time. I 
do know that he went east and got national recognition for 
his art. Esther and I stopped in Salt Lake and enjoyed the 
great MormonTabemacle pipe organ. I would say I got more 
of a thrill out of the State Theatre organ which followed the 
progress of the movie. 

Another theatre in Spokane was the very old American 
Theatre.... By the way, the old Empress and Rex was where 
the out of luck and bums paid their 10 cents for matinee 
tickets, could see the show and have a good sleep besides. 

“Old Woodhouse (Harley nickname) had a theatre at the 
place the Masonic Temple in Davenport now rests. That old 
building was used for stage play s, public meetings and grade 
school while the other school was being built. I remember 
that Cary Graham was one of my teachers. ’ ’ 

..."The Davenport Times came and I am reading with 
interest what you wrote about Will Rogers on Nicaragua. 
My brother Dave almost worshiped Will Rogers, maybe 
that’s why his home was on Rogers Street in Okanogan..." 

Dick and his wife traveled extensively throughout the 
world and had a wide knowledge and opinion of the world 
in general. Dick invited Sugar and me for an overnight stay 
as he had 1200 slides sieved down to 400. Regretfully we 
never took time out to accept his generous offer. 

Dick also enjoyed lots of water for sw immin g purposes: 
“Your Kikback story on swimming brought back plenty of 
memories of swi mmin g experiences of long ago. Over at 
Medical Lake at the tent camps every summer, Davenport 
residents drove over in their Model T Fords, Buicks and 
Chalmer autos to enjoy the summertime camping and 
swi mmin g in Medical Lake. The waterwasso full of mineral 
that you could just about float. We skinny kids had a hard 
time to swim anyway and the buoyancy helped a lot. There 


were very few expert swimmers in those days. The swim 
suits covered most of the body and many with long legs 
which came down to the knees... Anther place people from 
many towns in Lincoln County enjoyed swimming, was 
Sprague Lake. It wasn’t long though that the carp took over 
to a great extent and muddied up the water....Some enter¬ 
prising fellows seined carloads of carp from Sprague Lake, 
shipped them to New York City where they sold them to 
markets where they made some kind of fish paste. 

"It is sad that there were so many early pioneers and 
children who were lost by drowning in lakes and rivers. 
Gottlieb Reinbold lost two daughters that were wading in the 
Spokane River backwater, got out too far where there was 
a jumpoff and were drowned. It was told that Gottlieb ran his 
horse so hard when he heard the news about his daughters 
that the horse collapsed and died on the way to the river.’’(The 
sudden death of Gottlieb horse was greatly exaggerated.) 

Dick wrote in length about events that happened at China 
Bar and other old swimming holes that nature had carved out 
for us. He loved horses and also wrote a lot about his 
friendship and experiences with these animals. Dick never 
owned a bicycle or a motorcycle when in his teens, but he 
said, ‘ ‘A fast Sorrel pony got me around real fast, in fact the 
galloping on the paved Morgan street at nights was probably 
just as disturbing to the townspeople as the motorbikes are 
today.” 

In a memorial service honoring Myers, Bob Castrodale 
related the image of a man who often was harsh in his frank 
honesty, yet generous and thoughtful to the many whom he 
respected. “He reveled in his physical vitality.” he said. 
“He exemplified manliness in its classic sense: ruggedness 
tempered with grace and charm. He was one of a kind, a rare 
and splendid man. Dick could be difficult sometimes, but 
he’d have felt miserable if he thought he’d offended some¬ 
one. ’ ’ 

In closing part of one of his letters Dick wrote: “It is good 
to read your columns which makes all of us who knew 
Davenport and loved the people and the land thereabouts 
recall the many happenings we were so fortunate to have 
experienced. I think often about some of the old timers such 
as Jack Adams, Frank Selde, Fred Magin, Toby Tobiason, 
Bill Thornburg, Sam Griswold, A. A. Peart, Joe Peblesand 
many many more who made up the interesting characters of 
our times. I could go on and on naming the old timers we 
used to know and love. But as a kid they were grown-ups and 
it takes an old timer to know one of their own kind. That’s 
where you and I are at a disadvantage...I’d like to quote 
something I tucked into my desk dictionary: ‘I dare not ask 
for improved memory, but for a growing humility, that 
occasionally I may be mistaken. Give me the ability to see 
good things in unexpected places, and talent in unexpected 
people.” 


33. RUNNING A WAY OF LIFE 

I’m a happy person by nature and I want to stay that way. articles also helps, and keeping busy with other things, like 

But I do have a slight taste of depression at times. (Chemical enjoying Sugar. Those are the big helps that should keep me 

imbalance. I’m told) So far, running has been the only anti- floating through the rest of my life gracefully, 
depression pill that I care to take. Writing controversial I’ve been running for years, about six miles every other 
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Davenport’s 1989 Pioneer Plod Run—several eager runners 
are ready to push in their stop watches. 


day when possible. Only time will tell for how long. 

1 am now running more or less in the back of the pack, 
and it shows me that all runners are equal. Only our time of 
making it to the finish line are different. It is also teaching 
me one of the many things I have learned from r unnin g and 
that is how to deal with age. For one thing, running has put 
age beyond denial. I am finally old. 

It was 1975 when a lot of us took up running for the first 
time. That was when Davenport Pioneer Day put on their 
well published ‘Run for Fun’, ( a five miler) I was not 
prepared to run, but a half-hour before the footrace. Sugar 
came up to me and said she was disappointed that I didn’t 
want to run. I then became conscious there was some 
disadvantages of being married to a younger woman who 
figures I can be cranked up anytime. 1 did have time enough 
to run home (by car) and exchange my formal shorts for 
something more comfortable to run in. 

Some of us hadn’t learned then to treat our feet to shoes 
that were made for running. A rookie ran in shoes that were 
made for lumbeijacks. My canvas slip-ons kept slipping off 
every time I spread my legs out too far. Finally I spotted 
some tissue paper along the roadside, which I put to good use 
as shoe stuffing. That smart idea finally got me to the finish 
line with my shoes on. 

When r unnin g was in the experimental stage, a workout 
down the highway would cause cars to stop and ask if we 
needed help or a lift. Even the State Patrol would check on 
us to see if assistance was needed.—To solve those early 
running problems we started wearing shorts and began 
taking on the face of runners—good hearted folks didn’t 
bother to stop anymore. 

Yes, time has changed. Now it’s hard to get anyone to 
stop. Even when my feet got themselves tangled up, causing 
my head to hit the pavement. With glasses broken and blood 
coming from my face, no one would stop. Finally neighbor, 
Karen Cole came by and saw that I got back home. 

A bit of recent history reveals that it was 1977 when 
Bloomsday was bom. That historic day, some of us dashed 
down from an uptown church to witness this history making 
event. After the gun went off a herd of about 1,200 runners 
passed the starting line in less than a minute. It was the 
largest crowd of bobbing runners that most of us had ever 
seen before. Lenn Dompier of Davenport, and Walt Thorp 
of Odessa were the charter runners from Lincoln County, 
and they have been making Bloomsday ever since. Both are 


retired now and are winners in their division. It has always 
been a toss up between Dompier and Thorp who would be 
the one looking at the other’s behind. 

Walt was seriously injured when and old guy with his car 
knocked him off his bicycle. It was a bad setback for the 
retired athlete and former Boston Marathon runner. How¬ 
ever he is now able to walk the Bloomsday course. 

The last few years, newspapers are full of health hints on 
how to run 7.5 miles. Health minded folks are now crossing 
the finish line, minu s the bouncing belly. 

Come to think of it, we weren’t designed to run much 
farther than six miles. There usually were caves with in that 
distance for our ancestors to find shelter, when being chased 
by some pre-historic beast. Those with weaker genes got 
weeded out, leaving much stronger runners left that we have 
today. 

To go the length of a Bloomsday run for an ego trip should 
be the limit. Running Marathons is for the birds, as it does 
not improve your health. In fact, some friends said they felt 
pooped for about three weeks after doing such a stunt. 
However, clipping off 26 miles in a shockingly short time, 
does prove what a human body can do when it’s fully 
charged up. 

Now back to sensible running: All annual sponsored 
runs have their allure. It’s where you can get to meet runners 
from all over. Latah’s Lentil Run has lots of lentils to be 
given away. LaCrosse pre-harvest run is full of prizes and 
hospitality. Odessa’s run and Deutsches Fest is a big big 
deal. Also Creston’s Butte or Bust, Wilbur’s Wild Goose 
run etc. That August afternoon run, ‘Over the Dam’, has the 
habit of making sweat pour out from our bodies. 

So you see, runners have a lot of interesting places to go 
throughout the year—all the way from Kaniksu’s ‘Bare Buns 
Run’, to Twisp’s ‘Freeze your Buns Rim’ in January. It 
gives us runners lots of variations. 
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33 1/2. JUST FUNNING 


Throughout the year I received some interesting letters that 
are worth saving. Columnist, Doug Clark, called me a nut- 
brown, wrinkled old raisin, (which is true) who likes to run 
nude with other nudies. A few days later, I received a fun 
letter from Margaret Underwood. 

With Margaret’s permission, this is what she wrote on 
August 2, ’89: “Dear Walt, I just read the Chronicles 
chronicle on the Bare Buns Fun Run, and I am shocked and 
horrified!!! How dare they refer to our favorite runner as a 
nut-brown wrinkled old raisin?? I say, ‘Sue ‘em!’...This is 
America, and if a person wants to wave a flag or anything else, 
it is their gosh-given right! Sure is fortunate that Sugar and 
myself aged early so we weren’t the object of such yellow 
journalism. 

I see by the paper that there were some weirdoes there— 
folks with clothes on. Isn’t there any way you can weed out 
these deranged characters so as to maintain the purity of your 
endeavor? 

I just looked out the window and saw one of our local 
runners r unning by with all the natural grace of an elephant 
tap dancing in a tub of molasses. Like a reformed smoker, I 
can now advice other old gals to be wary of ru nning on hard 
surfaces. 

Bob Hope just turned 85. He says an old Scotsman once 
told him,‘Golf is a way for needlessly prolonging the life of 
the useless.’ Doesn’t that sound like Bob? 

Have you been checking out the mature gals who run in 


the Bare Buns race? Obviously you are going to outlive 
Sugar by a dozen or so years—so you had better be 
collecting references from some of those active oP dames, 
so you will have someone to keep your house tidy. Insist 
on them getting a medical checkup too. Have Sugar write 
out a question and answer form for them to fill out. Such 
as: Question—Do you consider CAKE a four letter word? 
Answer must be ‘YES’, etc. 

Well, I just thought I would let you know I read the 
paper—in fact—we are having the paper delivered to our 
door finally. Shows we are getting old for sure. Your 
Wilbur neighbor, Margaret." 

Yes Margaret, we all have ways of trying to keep 
ourselves from falling apart—that is until thejig is up. Since 
Sugar is much younger, I may not have to rely on an active 
nude dame to take care of me later on. That’s because I’m 
seeing to it that Sugar keeps in shape, for the possibility of 
pushing a wheel chair (with me in it) if needed. 

Seriously, we are bom with a 70-year warranty, but 
only a few care to read the instructions. Maintenance and 
preservation of our bodies doesn’t seem to concern a lot of 
people. We should follow certain rules to get maximum 
performance and long livery out of life. Make no mistake, 
nature does not allow for abusing ourselves by laying 
around all the timeand getting fat. That’s why I believe that 
running either nude or otherwise, could prolong my life a 
little further. 


34. CIGARETTES; THE DESTROYER 


In 1917, while visiting the relatives in Walla Walla, an 
uncle got hooked on smoking stinky cigars. In those days, 
smoking among Christians was a moral issue and was consid¬ 
ered a sinful act. That made it tough for uncle Gottieb, 
because he was the Congregational minister at Walla Walla. 
When he got through preaching his prepared sermon and 
shaking hands by the church steps, uncle would head for an 
old outside toilet—where the lingering church members couldn’t 
see him light up and make a lot of smoke from his cigar. Aunty 
would say, “Oh he has to have his cigar before dinner." 

Until rather recently smoking wasn’t known to be a deadly 
habit. In my days, fooling around with tobacco was consid¬ 
ered a dirty habit, or a sign of maturity, depending on how you 
looked at it. Many young fellows that were turning into 
manhood, figured it was ‘macho like’ if they had a Bull 
Durham sack sticking out of their shirt pocket, and a cigarette 
hanging from the comer of their mouth. Yet early day 
smokers never seemed to be in the best of health, as they liked 
to cough a lot. 

But since the 1960’s it was proven that cigarettes were life 
threatening—causing a smoker to shorten his stay on earth, all 
the way from 10-40 years. It depends on how long it takes for 
smoke to char the lung badly enough to cause cancer or 
emphysema to set in. 

Smokers shouldn’t just try to quit smoking. That’s just 


flirting with an idea. STOP SMOKING! That’s all there is 
to it. Records show that no one ever died from the effects 
of cigarette withdrawal. Sure, your eyes will bulge for a 
spell, and you will probably bark at your mate for a couple 
of weeks or so, then its all over. You will then be able to 
smell the roses and food will taste like food again, also your 
lungs will breath a sigh of relief. 

Within the radius of our friends and relatives that 
smoked, no one has ever escaped the fatal effects of 
cigarettes—except those that cheated death by quitting 
early. All the rest are resting in peace. 

February, 1990, produced another relative that fell 
victim to lung cancer, Ed McNeal has just been diagnosed. 
A 56 year old DHS graduate and Tacoma college science 
teacher, with all his knowledge of chemicals, kept right on 
smoking one cigarette after another. He knew for years that 
cigarettes are full of ingredients that give the lungs a rough 
time. The only break Ed’s lungs got was when he was in the 
class room teaching. 

If Ed could have been lucky enough to have gotten his 
lungs plugged up with emphysema, he would have a better 
chance of living some what longer. It did for relative, 
Frank White, a former champion smoker. Instead of 
cancer, he developed emphysema six years ago. He had to 
give up smoking then, because his lungs didn’t have the 
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strength to suck in smoke through those tightly packed 
cigarettes. Frank got his exercise by pulling around an 
oxygen tank with flexible plumbing running up to his nose. 

The last time we saw old Frank was when he attended our 
Wedding Anniversary in December. He died soon after 
returning back to Spokane. His heart just couldn’t stand the 


strain of trying to make his dried up lungs work. So he 
wound up being just another casualty—along with hundreds 
of thousands of others who yearly smoke their way to a 
premature death.—It’s sad and so hard on the family when a 
‘died in the wool ’ smoker has to leave earlier than necessary. 



35. LOMA LINDA: HEALTH FACTORY 


Just thinking about the massive destruction that cigarettes do 
to living air cells gives me the shudders. Lungs are needed 
to sustain life. There is so much to live for. Especially of you 
live in the Northwest. The desire should be strong enough 
to want to live out life a little longer, to seek one more 
sunrise, and one more moment stolen from the passage of 
time. How sad that a great number of people still fall victim 
to the money making Tobacco industry. 

Last month the Spokesman-Review Editorial under the 
title of, “it’s time to get tough with tobacco industry,” 
states that 390,000 die from diseases caused by smoking in 
this country every year—that’s more than 1,000 every day 
that couldn’t survive carbon monoxide of cigarettes. Com¬ 
paring the 50,000 that die yearly in traffic accidents to 
smoking fatalities, is like stacking six dead smokers for each 
traffic death victim. 

The dangers of smoking have been known among a large 
group of gung-ho fundamental religious believers. For over 
a century now, the Seventh Day Adventists want to live as 
long a possible—so they picked out all the healthy, usable 
spots in the Bible, and put them to material usage—as they 
too were and are in no hurry to get to their own great beyond. 

Since these people kept all hospital records on all the 
causes of death, they can now show us that death from lung 
cancer was and is very rare among these church going folks. 


I always had an interest in these indoctrinated people that 
placed such a high value on health. But didn’t get to know 
how they really did things ‘til my 88 year old dad wound up 
in their Loma Linda Hospital in Calif.—Dad had them take 
out a good size bag of gall stones. He also learned to eat 
soybean goo instead of meat. 

When Sugar and I went down to be with good old dad at 
the hospital, we hit it lucky because some of my Adventist 
relatives worked at this popular health complex. Cousin Lil¬ 
lian, a nurse, married the hospital administrator, Dr. Clar¬ 
ence Miller. Her sister, Esther and husband, Roy were doing 
lots of preaching. Later they went island hopping, doing 
missionary work. Another cousin, Edwin Reiker was a 
doctor there, that did a lot of good stuff for the sick people. 

While visiting, we had sort of a Disneyland tour through 
their vegetarian hospital and the meatless factory, where 
they put up canned foods to be shipped to health outlets.— 
You didn’t have to be a Seventh Day Adventist to use or buy 
their stuff, but it would help. When it came to paying dad’s 
hospital bill, the administrator thought we were in the same 
religious fold as the rest of the gang. For instant member¬ 
ship, we could have saved 20%. 

This place is sort of a salvage hospital for the church 
members. They have three things going for them. The best 
medical care known to science. Food that’s suppose to make 
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you last longer. If that don’t work, the guy in the sky is 
suppose to be of some help. 

I felt at home down there at Loma Linda. I could eat all 
the peanuts and peanut butter I wanted without being asked, 
“Aren’t you going to eat anything else?’’ Which I did. 
Lillian made a Pizza supper without using sodium nitrite 
laden sausage. She used different colored cheese that was 
topped off with soybean cured, (To-fu) and sprinkled with 
assorted nuts. 

From the hospital grounds, their stores sort of circle 
around a plaza where a fancy like vegaburger stand did a lot 
of meatless business. A lot of personnel and tourists eat 


there. It’s interesting to figure out why they want to make 
filings taste like meat. Like cigarettes, it’s hard enough for 
some to withdraw from meat when they constantly serve 
things that taste like hamburgers. 

Dad got along very well in his last 10 years of life without 
his gall baldder. A group of Seventh Day Adventist started 
holding missionary type of weekly meetings at dad’s house. 
It only drew dad’s Pentecostal neighbors. The two separate 
faiths had a lot going for them in common, but they seemed 
to argue a lot. In a couple of months, out of respect for an 
old man, the Seventh Day Adventists gave up and pulled 
stakes. 


36. AN OLD MEDICAL BOOK 


A few years ago at the Lincoln County Fair, the vegetar¬ 
ian eating Seventh Day Adventists had their usual booth. 
Again, they were busy making people conscious of their 
health. The questions and test on stress are quite simple and 
effective. Their object is to help us stretch out the length of 
time it takes to reach the grave. In fact, besides practicing 
fundamentalism on Saturdays, they are about the only 
religious body that focuses their meal time on eating healthy 
stuff. 

While at the Adventist booth taking a written stress test 
(that could be faked if you didn’t want to reveal your true 
self) I got to talking to a lady helper. She is deep into nature’s 
healing power due to Adventist teaching. Upon finding out 
that I had an old illustrated Adventist Medical Book, she 
asked to borrow it. A couple ofher friends are now using this 
book for information on how to live with arthritis and other 
unpleasant things. Surprisingly, since no cure has been 
found for this crippling ailment, arthritis, that old health 
book isn’t too far off from modem day advice. Also the book 
is chuck full of ways to use natural foods. It’s only been 
recently that the population accepted such advice. 

This book has been in our family since 1908. It has quite 
a history of finding some good natural and medical cures for 
it’s day. Dr. Clarence Miller, was the administrator of the 
Loma Linda, Calif, hospital during the 1960s. As a young 
lad, he posed for some of this book’s illustrated pictures, 
mostly in the buff, because he was setting in a tub of hot 
water. It seems like in those days among the Adventists, a 
hot sitz bath was good for a lot of things, besides soothing 
hemorrhoids, and warming a cold butt. Clarence worked his 
way through medical school by selling stacks of these well 
bound books. 

At the tender age of 15, while living on German food that 
floated in cholesterol fats, a bad case of yellow jaundice 
attacked my liver. It replaced all my tan, and the whites of 
my eyes with a coat of yellow. This coloration made me sick 
as a dog for over a month. Starting at that time, this old 
Adventist health book became my bible. In those days, what 
they didn’t know, was more than made up by telling 
everyone to throw away all objectionable meats, and start 
eating lots of fruits and vegetables. This book and Bemarr 
Macfadden’s articles was a big help for me to stay on the 


straight and narrow for all these years. 

In September, 1988, at Ritzville, the ‘Germans From 
Russia’ held a pot-luck dinner and program. For old times 
sake, I tasted their German sausage. It brought back memo¬ 
ries of squealing pigs running for their lives. And that old 
butchering smell of flesh that hadn’t been chilled by death, 
is still repugnant to me. 

By getting nosy that night, I found out that the Seventh 
Day Adventists are out-numbered slightly by the straight 
line Christians in the Germans from Russia area. But the per¬ 
centage has a chance of changing. Because the Adventists 
have healthier living habits, and should be able to stick 
around longer. 

Going back to the subject of stress. Even a devoted 
Seventh Day Adventists can become a fatal victim of stress. 
A cousin, Edwin Rieker, grew up near College Place, and 
turned himself into a successful physician and surgeon. He 
set up headquarters at Portland, and at one time at Loma 
Linda. Edwin piled up a lot of material things. He and his 
wife were able to acquire a classy home at Portland, and one 
at Lake Wallowa. He had everything to live for, except one 
thing—he lost his wife. Under stress, he became a victim of 
suicide. Edwin could have had a chance to save his life, if 
he would have practiced what he preached: How to survive 
through a stressful situation. 



The Jerry Townsend kids of Kennewick. We all won 
trophies at Coulee Dam’s ‘over the dam’ run (1990). The 
Townsend lad, Adam, has been my challenger when he was 
five years old at our first LaCrosse run. Finally as he grew 
taller, I see less of him ‘til I get to the finish line. 
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37. THE DAYS OF NO COMPUTERS 


A person can learn a lot how business was run in 
Davenport about a century ago. That is. If you happened to 
go to a certain garage sale, and buy a boxfull of discarded 
books that probably hadn’t been read since grandpa laid 
down his glasses for the last time. In the bottom of this box 
was a 11x16 inch cash and credit ledger. It had every 10 
sheets sewn together until 200 pages was compiled, then 
bound between two heavy covers. Even though this ledger 
is over an inch thick, it could only hold store sales and 
outgoing expenses from January 1, 1897, to August of that 
same year. All because of the detailed description of records. 

It is a mystery who’s Davenport pioneer business is in 
this book. The penmanship is of the fanciest kind. Every 
sales, cash or credit was recorded to the smallest monetary 
value that my eyes have ever seen. Judge Neal and Fred 
Baskie had charge accounts that went as low as 15 cents. 
Rev. Walker must have been a big spender. Nearly every day 
he charged things at this place that ran from 5 cents to 35 
cents. The smallest outflow of cash was on January 2, 1897, 
when 5 cents was paid after a cash deal for eggs was 
completed. Due to bad bookkeeping, it didn’t state whether 
it was for a single egg or a dozen. Later in the spring, 20 cents 
was paid out for eggs, but again the amount and size of the 
eggs was missing. 

In April, attorney fees for collecting a bad account came 
to a dollar. It cost Dr. Whitney 25 cents to get his pants 
repaired and altered. Big shots of that era like, J.W. Fry, 
E.J. McKee, C. Buck Jr., Moore Talkington, Spinning, 
etc., ran up bills that went into the double digit figures. The 
Columbia Hotel was this establishment’s best weekly cus¬ 
tomer. Bills ran from 10 cents to $27.50. The store also took 
in Davenport’s school district warrants and turned them into 
credits. A lot of business was done with the Davenport Brick 
Yard. Other buying power was handled through the Spokane 
Dry Goods, Spokane Soap Works, and the Wood Manufac¬ 
turing Company. 

Daily cash sales ran only from $12.15 to 32.55. Credit 
cards weren’t invented in those days, yet charging things 
was very popular in that ‘gay ninety’ era, and was a three to 
one favorite. 

Some rough neck pioneers would take a hard look if you 
didn’t pay your debts, and usually would knock the soup out 


of you if you didn’t. If you were a big enough wheel and was 
able to swing your weight around, you could order meals ‘on 
the cuff at the popular Columbia Hotel. For those horse and 
buggy travelers, it was always best to carry a gold coin or 
two for eating, lodging, and livery stable expenses. 

All those early day Davenport restaurants boasted in 
adds of being close to the O.K. Livery Stables that was 
located on Morgan Street. This bam was known for the best 
accommodations in town. Large carriage space in front for 
parking. Stable room was all shut off from drafts. Horses 
watered in the bam. (How classy) Fine rigs, and saddle 
horses furnished night or day. Drivers on hand (as chauf¬ 
feurs) if wanted. 

Even 30 years later, and after the Columbia Hotel was 
tom down, pencils and paper pads were still being used in 
stores. There were five grocery stores in Davenport during 
the 1920s, Piggly Wiggly, Burgans, Allen’s Grocery, H.H. 
Granger Food Supply and the Farmer’s Store that was run 
by the Campbell family. In those days most Davenport food 
outlets did not let you gawk around where the staff of life was 
shelved. 

When it came your turn to be waited on, the clerk would 
look over his glasses at you, with his ever-ready pad in hand 
and a pencil stuck behind his ear, and ask what kind of 
groceries you want to take home. If you said three cans of 
com, he would wet his pencil and write down three cans of 
com and put the price down just to the right of his pencil. 
When you finished reading off your list to him, the clerk 
would walk around in different directions filling a box with 
your pre-dictated order. If you were not a deadbeat, you 
could pay for it later. 

Now, magic machines are taking over what once was 
considered a job for an educated figurehead. No more big 
ledger books, pads or pencils. At Davenport’s Safeway, 
groceries are zapped as the check out employees slide 
articles across the zapping machine. All that is left to do, is 
to glance at a calculating window and fork over some dough. 

Smart ones with a lot of know-how, crammed 50,000 
words into a microchip and put it inside our new typewriter. 
Now it squeaks when I misspell a word. It partly solves my 
terrible spelling. But I’m waiting for a typewriter that will 
tell me how to spell those words that I get squeaked on. 


38. HOME FRONT-WORLD WAR I 


Not too long ago, I stepped inside the City of Davenport’s 
headquarters to find out if they have a set-aside fund started 
for an indoor swimming pool. Fantasizing? Yes, but who 
knows, contributions can grow. 

While there, I noticed a elongated picture hanging on the 
west wall. It’s full of local guys from way back—all dressed 
up in World War I uniforms, including rifles, minus the 
bayonets. It’s been ages since I had a chance to look at all 
those fellows wearing leggings and Smokey the Bear hats. 
The picture must have been taken around 1918. 

They were known as the Home Guards, and were trained 


to protect the surrounding countryside in case the Kaiser 
(emperor of Germany), and his army were to invade Daven¬ 
port. It reminded me of the movie, ‘The Russians are 
Coming’, a comedy about a sea shore village where the 
Home Guards spotted some stranded Russians. It caused a 
citizen to try and do a Paul Revere ride, but he couldn’t catch 
his mule. 

Rev. Perry became the super patriot of Davenport. The 
forming of the Home Guard caused him to preach sermons 
that were heavy laden for the war cause. During the heat of 
it all. Perry left his flock, and somehow got to go overseas 
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with an assigned division to where all the killing was taking 
place. Perry’s letters from the Red Cross department were 
printed in the local newspaper. 

It was harvest time 1918 when all 18 to 40 year old men 
had to register for the draft. That age call included dad and 
his teen age combine driver, Hiram Maurer. While in town 
that afternoon to register, the Home Guard was marching 
down Morgan street. After hearing about the march, we kids 
figured war could come to Davenport. 

Those of us of German descent sort of got it in the neck 
during that war. A lot of super patriots thought that some of 
us could be pro-German. Letters were sent to warn us to help 
out the war cause to the fullest extent. So the American 
Germans around here had to prove their loyalty by buying 
more Liberty Bonds than those whose ancestors came from 
England. 

Nuttiness began to set in during the middle of those war 
years. South of here the town of Krupp had to change it’s 
name to Marlin, because the town of Krupp in Germany was 
makin g things to destroy the world with. ‘Smearcase’ had to 
be called ‘Liberty Cheese.’ When the war ended, it was 
renamed ‘Cottage Cheese. ’ Flour, that farmers had the habit 
of storing up for the winter, so bread could be made fresh 


from the oven, was confiscated. It had to be exchanged for 
flour mix ed with stuff that made the flour turn an unhealthy 
green when spring came. It was best not to talk in German 
while using the downtown streets. 

A disgraceful thing happened to that old time roaming 
preacher, Schnaze. He was peddling one of his ‘far out’ 
books in Sprague. It was written in German. A couple of 
ruffians posing as patriotic vigilantes approached Schnaze 
and made him swallow some crumpled up pages from his 
book. He died soon afterwards, either from indigestion, or 
from being disappointed about life in general. 

All in all, it was rather a sad time on the home front. 
About every two weeks, tearful good-byes were plentiful up 
at the Davenport Depot, as draftees left their loved ones to 
enter a war to end all wars. So they said at that time. —I 
remember well the morning Sis and I went with the folks to 
town to see four locals takeoff for training camp. Some were 
shipped out in a cattle car. The Borck brothers from Rocklyn 
put on a brave front. They were noisy along with most of the 
recruits who were filled with joy juice, so as to make their 
departure more easy. As the train pulled away from the 
depot, this momentarily wild bunch shouted back at us that 
they were on their way to get the Kaiser. 


39. FARM CRISES OF THE 30’S 


The weather with all its bag of tricks, can knock out crops 
in various ways. The winter of 1988-89 we had the privilege 
to know what was going to happen, via satellite. It showed 
that the fast moving ‘big freeze’ didn’tcarry a blanketof snow 
withit. Inamatterofacoupleofdays, the very life was frozen 
out of the wheat. Farmers were saddened by this sudden 
destruction. It caused the warehouses to go out and seek 
spring wheat seed as far away as Canada. Farmers were 
beginning to realize that reseeding is a poor replacement for 
the crop of their dreams. 

In 1931, it wasn’t a blizzard from Alaska that wiped out 
the crops in the blow lands of eastern Washington. It was the 
continued dust storms that blew most of the growing wheat 
out by the roots. The fields turned into a haven for Russian 
thistles come harvest time.—In those days, it wasn’t a chore 
to locate seed wheat like it was in the spring of 1989. It was 
a question of finding money to buy seed wheat with. 

In the spring of 1932, even the Hoover Administration 
felt sorry for farmers around the Odessa-Ritzville area, so 
they set up a seed loan office in Odessa. It was sort of a first 
aid station for those that didn’t have enough dough to buy 
seed wheat with. The Government wisely realized that 
without seed there would be no crop. No crop meant more 
farmers would be biting the dust. 

Davenport was supposed to have been out of the disaster 
area—but farmers like Wendell Owens, Paul Jahn, Walt Kik, 
Orlin Maurer and Fred Magin had large parts of their fields 
looking like the Sahara Desert, after the wind stood still.—I 
believe myself and Abe Jantz, who left the blow lands of Ruff, 
were the only ones around here that applied for a seed loan. 
We just didn’t happen to have enough money for such 
essentials as seed wheat. 


Driving to Odessa to get a loan didn’t take much guts as 
I had no other choice. Dad ’ s ranch was mortgaged to the hilt, 
and the bank in Davenport was in worse shape than our farm. 
To my surprise, signing a ‘where as and a what for’ agree¬ 
ment, andanl.O.U. note, tumedouttobeasimplejob. Guess 
I must have looked like a young farmer in trouble. 

During those dust laden days of unhappiness, hundreds of 
work horses were driven up here to the edge of the dust bowl, 
where some grass was still growing. Those ‘die hards’ from 
Odessa made arrangements with pasture owners in the Rock- 
lyn-Lake Creek district, so their beasts of burden wouldn’t 
starve, ‘til some hay could be found.—Some horse farmers 
that applied for the seed wheat loan used part of the loan 
money to buy hay—so their horses could be driven back and 
put to work planting another crop—with high hopes that the 
seeds wouldn’t be blown out, or buried to deep by drifting 
soils. 

The next couple of years things brightened up. Odessa was 
able to keep their soil on the ground. Crops grew without 
making all that dust.—Three harvest seasons passed before 
any seed loan collector showed up. Neither Abe Jantz nor I 
receiveda ‘payup’ notice of any kind. Was it a hand out? Well 
no, while shedding the combine in the fall of 1934, a 
government collector drove into the yard. He had all the old 
original papers, and was satisfied if I would make a payment 
on the seed loan. When asked how come we seed loan 
borrowers got a reprieve, the collector said, "Why bother ‘til 
you farmers got back on your feet? 

Some never did get back on their feet around here. But their 
vacancies were filled in by migrating farmers from the south, 
that got squeezed out from their drier farms, and didn’t want 
to give up. The Abe Jantz family and the Ludwig Doering 
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Soil was blown fence high in 1931 on my dad’s homestead 
land. Wheat that wasn’t blown out looked sick. 


tribe took over a couple of Rocklyn farm vacancies. Both 
families missed their German settlements where their hold¬ 
ings once were their pride and joy. 

Substituting Rocklyn for Ruff served the Jantz’s well. Abe 
would have missed his Mennonite community if the Rocklyn 
church hadn’t been near his front door. He and his family 
found solace listening to Methodist sermons. Abe’s violin 
and his ability to sing hymns added spiritual enter tainmen t 
prior to the main event, when the preacher took over. 

Before and after those seed loan days, many farmers from 
the drier lands settled around the Reardan-Davenport area. 
The Jantz family included two daughters, Erma and Bertha. 
All three sons took up raising wheat. Howard settled on a 
farm north of Davenport. Merlin and Cornie edge their way 
back to farms in the Odessa country. All were and are active 
in community affairs. 


40. EARLY DAY ELECTIONS 


Long time ago, during the Roosevelt landslide years there 
was no excitement in the local political races. The courthouse 
candidates were assured an office if they ran as Democrats. 
Later when reason set in, candidates for local office jobs 
became elected on principle, not party affiliation. After all, 
they are not going to run the nation anyway. Their jobs are 
to run the complicated business of managing Lincoln County. 

Politics was just as exciting years ago as it is now. It was 
during the Landon-Roosevelt election time when a lot of 
small town excitement happened. From the primaries on, 
each Wednesday night, after taking in a movie at the old 
Talkie’s Theatre in Davenport, a bunch of us political experts 
would formameeting at Doc’s Service Station. The ‘meeting 
of the minds’ room was located between the toilets and a row 
of hand cranked oil pumps. 

It was there that I fell prey to my first and only gambling 
venture. The evil of betting raised its ugly head when our 
Republican friends were misled by an unreliable literary 
magazine poll that was predicting a Landon victory. In those 
days, Roosevelt had clear sailing. People needed lots of help 
and got it, to the dismay of the fat cats. 


How many of you older folks remember Victor Myers 
when he ran for mayor of Seattle? He was for real, even 
though he promised the voters lots of wild things like every 
streetcar would have a lady receptionist, and he would install 
swinging hammocks throughout the city for the tired shop¬ 
pers to take a quick snooze. Vic also promised to have a pot 
of flowers on every street comer. 

With all those goodies promised, Victor failed to win the 
vote of the majority. But later when Myers ran for Lieutenant 
Governor, his Seattle publicity stunt did help. The voters 
shoved him into office. He stayed on as Lieutenant Governor 
for many years. 

Myers took advantage of his paid job by spending a couple 
of winters in Arizona. A news reporter asked Vic why he 
wasn’t up in Washington doing his duty. His reply was he 
didn’t know his office had anything to do during the winter 
months except to greet visitors, and he asked the reporter, 
“Who would want to come to Washington in the winter?” 

I guess in those days, Washington State voters accepted old 
Vic Myers as sort of a mascot, and a good will ambassador. 


41. TWO PROJECTS THAT FAILED 


Articles have been written by Times editor, Billy Sager, 
on the proposed Superconducting Super Collider. It got me 
all excited, especially when the latest map was printed on its 
new location. If this scientific ‘research for knowledge’ came 
true of locating here, the history of Lincoln County would 
have become part of a package deal that outside people would 
be interested in. 

The object of this huge circle tunnel is for scientists to 
study matter as it whirls around like sixty in this underground 
tube in opposite directions Then a lever is pulled that would 
cause a head-on collision. Those bruised up particles will be 
turned over to scientists who know what they are doing. New 
knowledge will then be added to the old, and in that way they 
will find out what they want to know. It is hoped these brainy 


guys will find out more exactly how this massive universe 
was put together, and other data that will come in handy as 
we get smarter. Boy! It’s a mind buster what all this collision 
Collider will be able to tell the waiting world. 

The center of all this huge underground doughnut would 
have been two miles northeast of Harrington, at the intersec¬ 
tion of the old Fred Deppner road and highway 28. In our 
location out here at Rocklyn, that 10 foot wide tunnel was to 
go right under a row of mail boxes that serve two Mielke 
families and a vacationing neighbor. From there this under 
ground speed-way would head for the George Mielke’s resi¬ 
dence where it would pass under their basement. After 
leaving the Mielke house, the tunnel would bend its way out 
to where it would have raised heck with Rev. Clyde’s ‘Latter 
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Rain Revival Center’s’ holy spot. This bored out job would 
then circle the outer edge of the Lake Creek ountry, and head 
for the outskirts of Mohler.—As you can plainly see, the 
circle would complete itself about two miles southwest of 
Davenport. 

This Super Collider underground race track would have 
shaved off the edge of grandpa Kik’s old residential founda¬ 
tion, where in 1889 it took a well driller all winter to drill 
a six inch hole, 65 feet deep. In three months time, the driller 
only removed enough rock to fill a wagon. It’s hard to 
believe that about 100 years afterwards, the government was 
considering removing billions of tons of lava rocks, if this 
Super Collider was to have gotten built here. 

Modem man has a right to ask why, even in those pioneer 
days, did it take all winter drill a 65 foot hole—It does need 
a little explaining. My dad was batching that time in a newly 
built farm house, and was feeding cattle by the big Rocklyn 
lake. The rest of the family didn’t move up from Edwall ‘til 
the following spring. Right after Thanksgiving, an enter¬ 
prising well driller that went by the name of Skinner was 
hired to make a well. 

Skinner had a one mule powered drilling rig. Skinner’s job 
was to drive the mule around and around in a circle. This 
action caused an iron weight to be pulled up high ‘til it 
tripped, and fell hard like on the butt end of the drill shaft— 
which in time would chip out bits of rock. 

Mule skinner, Skinner would only hook up his mule once 
a day. The rest of those short winter days, Skinner would 
spend some time filling his pipe so he could smoke. He also 
cooked the meals and washed the dishes. Dad said Skinner 
was good at fixing up prairie chicken and jack rabbits for 
eating purposes. Some evenings were spent playing casino 
when Henry Kuch, a neighbor would come down from his 
homestead shack on the hill. Once a week, dad and Skinner 
would ride piggy back on a horse into Davenport to see what 
they were missing. 

About 70 years later, just outside of this proposed Super 
Collider, a 1,100 foot hole was drilled at a much faster speed 
than old Skinner and his mule ever dreamed of doing. A 
couple of wildcatters from Montana claimed they were 
experts at knowing where oil was to be found. After looking 
the surface over around here, they figured that just a little 
over a mile east of our house, oil could be trapped in that pile 
of rocks. 

For evidence, they pointed out the spring down on the old 
Barney Fitzpatrick place where a scum of oil was oozing 
forth, and floating out with the spring water. They told us 
landowners around here that it was commonly known that oil 
under pressure can find its way up through the surface cracks 
and get into the earth’s water system. 

A group of us farmers around here signed oil leases, 
because if oil was found, we could collect royalties and drive 
around in Cadillacs—Things really did get off to a fast start. 
A portable drilling derrick was set up in no time. These 
wildcatters were happy when the drillers got through all that 
water soaked rock. But then the contractor’s drill bits began 
to smoke when the bits hit nothing but blue steel rock. 

Discouragement set in when the hole got stretched out to 
800 feet, and they ran out of money. No money, no drilling. 
This caused the two oil speculators to go back to Montana, 


where they were able to gather up enough dough so their 
hole could be made deep enough to hit all that pressurized 
oil. 

When the 1,100 foot level was reached, the wildcatter’s 
pocketbooks were once again as empty as the hole in that 
solid rock. However, they did find enough money to buy 
some dynamite to stick down that expensive hole, with the 
idea of cracking the earth so oil would replace the water. 

I was setting on my tractor doing field work when they set 
off the dynamite. It didn’t even shake the earth, but a heck 
of a lot of water shot up in the air.—That ended the 
wildcatters dream to ever try squeezing oil out of solid rock 
around here. 



Excitement ran high when the Super Collider project started 
drilling test holes out here at Rocklyn’s scabland. 
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42. EARLY DAY NEIGHBORS 


When the spring of 1891 arrived, well driller S kinn er and 
his mule struck water. Grandpa then figured it was about time 
to move his family from Edwall to his new holdings. While 
the Kik family was busy turning their new house into a home, 
Henry Kuch would invite himself over quite frequently, 
especially after spotting dad’s oldest sister, Emma. The 
George Maurer family was Kik’s closest neighbor. One of 
their boys, Mike, took one look at E mma and developed the 
same idea that Henry had in mind. 

Each of these frisky young men had a riding horse. Each 
would ride over to see Emma. Finally their paths crossed late 
one evening. Henry spotted Mike’s horse when he rode up to 
the tying post. He then rode back to his house and got a can 
of paint, and went back to paint Mike’s saddle, then returned 
home with a feeling of satisfaction. Naturally Mike’s ride 
back to his family home was a sticky one. 

Mike figured that Emma’s brothers, Dave and Charley 
painted the saddle as a hint that he was not welcome there, 
thus giving Kuch the inside track. But as time went by, Henry 
couldn’t keep his mouth shut any longer and started bragging 
to the boys how he painted Mike’s saddle so he wouldn’t 
come back. When the prank news got to father Kik’s ears, he 
went over and gave Kuch hell. 

The next day as an appeasement, Henry told Kik he would 
help him break out all the sod that was producing wool grass 
instead of wheat. A verbal agreement was reached at a 
reasonable price. This helped Henry to restore relations 
between himself, Kik and Emma—although E mma was 
heg irming to see Mike Maurer on the side. 

The Kuch-Kik sod breaking agreement dissolved itself 
automatically, when Henry with his six strong horses kept 


breaking double trees every time the plow plowed into 
those solid wool grass flats. The sod laid for quite a spell, 
’til grandpa made stronger hitches. 

With all Henry’s efforts, he did not succeed in winning 
Emma to become his wife. Seems like the pizazz was 
missing in Henry. Mike was built more like the gallant 
young man. It was easy for Emma to beat it with him to 
Sprague for the marriage ritual. 

Losing out didn’t stop Hairy from scouting a little ways 
farther south where he was able to pick up a Vowinkel girl 
for his wife.—During the later part of Henry’s life, wealth 
sort of crept up on him. He was able to acquire considerable 
property in downtown Davenport, that included the Old 
National Bank building, Burgan’s store and the Lincoln 
Hotel. 



No more buggies for these former Rocklyn folks. A couple 
of families were getting ready to pile into this 1914 Model- 
T Ford and go places. 


43. COUNTRY TOWNS CAN DIE 


The stock market had its ‘black Monday’ on October 19, 
1987. Lincoln County’s ‘ black Monday’ didn’t arrive ‘til 
December 28th. That’s when word leaked out that our 
county, including the whole Northwest, didn’t have a ghost 
of a chance of getting the Super Collider. But our ‘black 
Monday" did see T.V. cameramen circling the Davenport 
area to record the reaction of some involved citizens. 

The camera lens couldn’t help but pick up the elated 
expressions of the Carl Sorensons and Doug Mielke. How¬ 
ever, these three anti-Collider volunteer workers expressed 
that they certainly were for advancements in Lincoln County, 
as long as a tunnel wasn’t placed under their farms. 

All these months of sword rattling ended without any 
fanfare. Dennis Reed spoke the right words into the T.V. 
cameras when he stated that we all learned a lot on how to 
attract economic development to our beloved territory. 
Dennis happened to be the spokesman for the progressive 
groups that figured a ‘collider for science’ would bring 
prosperity. 

It’s a disgrace that the State of Washington didn’t make the 
short list. What subject do we have left to kick around? 


None, dam it! Most winters fanners have had an important 
issue to spit and argue over. Nothing works better to create 
a discussion than to have a controversial issue. 

Not so many years ago, some farmers became concerned 
when they heard that a steam generating plant might get 
built at Creston. Like the collider project, the proposed 
steam plant was slow in generating any anti-feelings. 
Finally the ball got to rolling when a winter hearing was 
held at Creston. 

Many protesters were concerned and their statements 
werejustified. But some changed horses in the middle of the 
stream. For example: The summer before the Creston 
debate took place, a plot of land was laid out along the road 
side that was not treated with chemicals. On the ground a 
sign informed the uninformed public what would happen if 
the environmentalists had their say-so. But when the steam 
plant became a pollution issue, the chemical sprayer sided 
with the pure air environmentalist, and testified against the 
steam plant project. 

Even some chain smokers were afraid that the steam plant 
would pollute the air that was available for them between 
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nearly booed down—even after Washington Water Power 
agreed to live up to all the clean air standards that the state 
required. 

An industry of some kind should be welcome to move in. 
Otherwise, small towns will just be a place for us folks to 
stand around and visit in. J. F. Coates, consultant for State 
and Local Government in Washington, D.C. made this 
statement, “Community leaders are told to phase out small 
towns. It’s futile to try to save small towns. The automobile 
has made them obsolete, and the state needs a plan for 
phasing them out’ ’. Coates also added, “Small towns are re¬ 
dundant and inefficient. Service can be provided in larger 
cities....Small towns should be dismantled with the least 
amount of expense and inconvenience to the public”. 

Far ming towns are already feeling the effects of the 
Conservation Reserve Program as fertilizer companies and 
machinery dealers can go out of business. Fields that are 
allowed to grow only grass and weeds don’t require fertilizer 
or machinery. 

Let’s think that survival is possible. There is just too much 
at stake to let our rural co mmu nities that we love so well drop 
by the roadside. Coates eventually got around to making a 
final statement by saying that small towns need to prepare for 
the future, to not let the dismantling of our towns "just 
happen." 


He is right! We do have to prepare for the future. If we let 
thin gs “just happen” then Coates predictions will come 
true. People can’t financially settle in country towns where 
the good life is, if it has already thrown in the towel. 

But its a problem. Families in early days had reason for 
living in ‘our towns’ when flour mills were located in about 
every community. Most home towns had an industry of 
some kind. Breweries could be seen here and there, also 
messy slaughter houses, brick yards etc. The well known 
Harvester Manufacturing Company of years ago, helped fill 
the population of Harrington. Of course those days are not 
now. Times have changed. 

If there are no farther objections, maybe we can coax some 
modem day industry into Lincoln County. One that doesn’t 
have to make tunnels. Or, power plants that do not have tall 
smoke stacks that seem to cause a lot of natives to get the 
jitters. 

Davenport is too big a town to fold up. It has everything 
that Spokane has, except smog, parking meters and traffic 
jams. Cars can be purchased brand new, right here, the same 
as in Spokane. Western Auto and Dave’s Home Center have 
everything needed to make modem living possible. Other 
stores, pharmacies and eateries are well spaced throughout 
the main drag. And two good food chain stores are here to 
supply us with all those calories that we need. 


44. EATING OUT 


At Davenport’s Cottonwood Springs Park, a carved out 
sign reads in part: “Before white people lived where Dav¬ 
enport now stands, early settlers and Indians followed one 
of the finest trails in the Northwest, and camped around the 
spring that grew many cottonwood trees. In 1883, the town 
of Davenport grew up around this camp. ’ ’ 

This spot was one of the first ‘eating out’ rest stops for 
Indians and early white wanderers. That brings up the 
question. How come those cottonwood trees were found 
growing there? They were not native trees of this territory. 
Could it be that some Indians from far away fell in love with 
those trees and brought some seedlings to this happy hunting 
camp ground?—Carl Mielke stated that the rings on those 
large old stumps should have been counted before the city 
destroyed all evidence of the ‘in the beginning’ of those old 
cottonwood trees. 

Eating out really got started when early settlers strayed too 
far from their homestead shacks. When all that rolling 
prairie got put into wheat, wagons loaded with sacks of 
harvested grain, were pulled many miles to warehouses that 
dotted the railroads every 10 tol5 miles. Dad’s homestead 
was a half a day away from Fellow’s Station (Telford). He 
would arrive there by noon with his wagon load of 30 sacks. 

A. Y. Smith and his wife, Ada ran a small store and post 
office there. Ada also served meals for the wheat haulers, 
family style. During the fall dad got to eat out there quite 
often with the Smiths, while his team got a treat by feasting 
on A. Y. Smith’s hay 

Close to the turn of the century, Davenport boasted of 
three eating places. The first two, the Home Hotel and the 
Davis Hotel were located along the west end of the creek that 


supplied water for all those cottonwood trees. Aunt E mma 
and Aunty Lou; as teenagers worked at the Home Hotel, and 
got acquainted with a lot of Davenport’s gay blades (the 
original kind). Beings these restaurants were located near 
the livery stables, flies were plentiful, and they came with 
your meals.—The elite Columbia Hotel that supplied the 
upper crust with dinners etc., was located up town on 
Morgan street. 

My eating out habit came on slow and never developed 
into anything big. It got started at a modem speed the night 
Sugar and I eloped. It was after midnight on our way to 
Coeur d’Alene when Sugar started to look hungry. We 
stopped at Davenport’s 24 hour eating place that was run by 
Carrol Vermillion. 

While settling down to an interesting married life, we took 
outings to Spokane, and did thing s in a big way by eating at 
the Washington Street Market. A Dutchman and his wife 
would servea plate full of dinner, including soup and pie for 
25 cents. There was a cover charge of five cents to have a 
scoop of ice cream dumped on Sugar’s pie. 

It’s been nearly fifty years since a buck bought a lot of 
stuff. Inflation has changed the scenery to a scary point. It’s 
now almost a must to carry a check book when you eat out, 
as lots of money does take up billfold space. 

Great Grandpa Deppner learned a lot about eating out, 
when he joined in on a flying week end to Winnepeg with his 
son-in-law George and daughters, Edwina and Sugar. While 
there, they all got together with Canadian relatives for a fling 
of eating out. Great Grandpa picked up the menu and found 
out that plate of steak came to $13.25. “Whoopee”, came 
the sound from Grandpa’s mouth, “That’s more than I used 
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While hiking on the outskirts of Palm Springs in 1965, we 
ran across Red Skelton at his father-in-laws place. Skelton 
had just lost his son, and was very sentimental. 


to get for a steer.” 

Now days, it seems like it’s the ‘in thing’ to eat out. Scott 
Pritchard, a weekly food columnist, quoted a statement 
made by the American Health Magazine. “We have more 
single-members, single-parents and double income families 
than ever before. We eat out on the average of four times a 
week.. .Sales on all kitchen appliances are down, except for 
the microwave, now in 60 percent of all American homes. ’ ’ 
There is no reason for anyone to starve while in Daven¬ 
port. Restaurants and small eating places are alternately 
placed right and left. Upon entering Davenport from the 
west, Ellie’s Deli stands out handy like for the local and 
Canadian trade, followed by Granny’s Grotto Restaurant. 
Then comes Carman’s Bakery, if a good sandwich, coffee 
and a doughnut will do you. The Cottonwood Inn is just a 
block north where the old historical Columbia Hotel once 
stood. Lucky Lady Tavern has things to eat, also Ernie’s 
Tavern Food. Hangar Number One, formerly Mittens, is the 
largest restaurant on Morgan Street. There has been a 
restaurant on that site ever since I was bom. 

Heading east, Edna’s Drive-in is your last chance to check 
if your stomach is empty or not. Farther down the line is 
Lincoln Lanes ‘Anchorman Cafe’. They do supply lots of 
good food that bowlers and spectators need. 


45. WE’VE COME A LONG WAV 


Remember the title, ‘You’ve come a long way, baby?’ It 
is a cigarette add that is trying to get women to smoke 
themselves into oblivion, so more dollars could be piled up 
by the tobacco industry. Farmers also came a long way, but 
on the constructive side, and in the field of advanced farm 
methods. 

A while back, I attended a meeting put on by the Lincoln 
County Conservation District. They had some dam good 
advice on how to improve farming, dryland style. A tall job 
since oar county varies in types of soil that fell from 
volcanoes,—With government kicking through on a liberal 
Conservation Reserve Program, soil can now be allowed to 
stick on those steep hillsides with the aid of grass. Farmers 
with tractors loaded with plenty of pulling power, can now 
change the geography of the land, if necessary. 

When did all this helping hand farm method get started? 
Well, according to the Ritzville Journal, farmers started 
using knowledge on how to farm 75 years ago. Lee Fluharty 
of the US Department of Agriculture on June 5, 1913 met 
with County Commissioners and farmers with the idea of 
Adams County having a full time county agent.. 

About 40 years before county agents were needed, emi¬ 
grants came to Lincoln County to fulfill a dream. For 
example: The first generation of Reinbolds left Germany 
with the idea of finding land that would match the country 
above the Rhine River, but minus all that 19 th century 
population. The two exploring Reinbolds found their dream 
place north of Davenport, near the Columbia River, where 


lots of virgin ground was waiting to be turned over. 

The first year potatoes were planted—but how many spuds 
can early day settlers eat? When more ground was broken 
out, the deep fertile soft had a chance to grow lots of wheat. 
Now, after several generations of Reinbolds and other 
settlers, the ‘Land of Egypt’ has become the ‘New Rhine¬ 
land’, but with a lot more space for living. 

Before the turn of the century arrived. Bill Chapel from 
Harrington traveled a much shorter road to find a home¬ 
stead. Bill got tired of being a saloon flunky and bouncer. 
Too many saloon stiffs were giving him black eyes with their 
fists. So he tossed an old walking plow, a shotgun and a 
shovel onto his wagon and headed north. He swore if he 
could not find water after digging an 8 foot hole, he would 
move on. Bill let some excellent farmland pass under his 
feet, because his shovel could not bring forth water. 

Upon reaching the end of the Rocklyn road, old Chapel 
struck water at about the length of his shovel. The event 
caused him to file a homestead claim at once. A wagon load 
of boards from Davenport was turned into a 10 by 14 foot 
homestead shack. Bill then became the proud owner of a 
mortgage free prairie castle. 

From the homestead days on, advancement came slowly 
when it came to making farm work easy. Early farmers 
lacking animal horsepower didn’t put a harrow cart behind 
their harrows. Guiding lines from the two side horses were 
held by the farmer that walked behind the harrows. Opera¬ 
tors walking behind farm equipment were called ‘clod 
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hoppers. ’ It was normal to walk 18 to 20 miles a day before 
the sun went down. Later, those walkabouts ended when an 
extra work horse became available for up front pulling 
power. A harrow cart was then made and hooked onto the 
drawbar. Deluxe model carts were built with a seat. 

Still, there was plenty of walking left to do for the farmer 
who depended on the walking plow. It was called ‘the foot 
burner, ’ because after walking all day between the plow 
handles, their feet would bum--especially when farmers 
wore what was called, ‘box car shoes’. Those uncomfortable 
shoes were made of leather from the thick side of a cow’s 
hide. Protective toe caps were riveted on with real copper 
rivets. 

So you see, the operator was no better off than the beast 
of burden that pulled his rather simple farm machinery 
across all that brand new land. It wasn’t necessary in those 
days to participate in running and walking events to keep in 
shape. 



The imm ortal Tracy Rock with columnist Doug Clark, 
Everett and Karen Cole, a Tracy fan and me.—For over the 
past years curiosity seekers have made it to the Lou Eddy’s 
stock ranch to see where Tracy spent his last time as a live 
human being. Tracy was nothing but a dangerous killer and 
should have been shot dead, way before makin g it to that 
now famous rock. 


46. SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


In the early days after towns and farms got established, 
folks recharged themselves during the dog days of summer, 
by having group picnics. The big one was the Lincoln- 
Adams County Picnic, that was held on Crab Creek. It was 
a great place for early settlers to meet other early settlers. 
Horse racing was one of the main attractions. One year they 
had a balloonist that didn’t mind going up high in the sky, 
before descending to the earth. In 1912, the builders of a 
home made airplane tried to take off from the picnic 
grounds. They madeascary flight,butdidn’tflyasfaras the 
Wright Brothers did. 

Later, at many distant ponds or creeks, camp meeting 
would locate themselves under native Quaking Asp trees. It 
was a neat place where lots of socializing and spiritual 
stimulation took place. Free religious matinees and evening 
services were held each day. These camp outs lasted a week 
or two. Much longer when a newer brand of faith took over. 

The burial service for one of our last and beloved pioneer 
ladies, May Rienbold, took place at the picturesque Egypt 
Cemetery. It brought back memories of that well told Egypt 
Picnic that was held by Inkster Lake on July 4th 1910. Many 
a Davenport resident packed their lunch baskets full of 
picnic stuff that day, and headed 20 miles north in their 
buggies, to where all the celebration took place. According 
to a Lincoln County Times reporter, there were from 1500 
to 2000 jolly, hot and dusty people at that watering hole. 
What all happened on that eventful Fourth is worth rehash¬ 
ing someday. 

Most pioneer towns who’s main street had a general store, 
an eating place and a saloon, held Fourth of July celebra¬ 
tions. It was a big day for the young courting blades and their 
lassies. Those achievements were made possible by progres¬ 
sive established pioneer parents who’s planned program 
included long winded patriotic speeches and noisy fire¬ 
works. 

Now after decades, many towns are celebrating those by- 



The singles group around 1916, getting ready for some 
games in an open space down at Bursches Grove. 


gone days be titling them such as: Wild Goose Day, 
Deutsches Fest, Mule Days, Frontier Days, Pioneer Days 
etc. Annual Pioneer Days are the best ever! Something was 
going on all the time, with many side attractions. Too bad 
our ancestors weren’t around to enjoy the Pioneer Days with 
us. They could have watched our parade in amazement, and 
may be they would have joined in the street square dancing. 

Like many Inland Empire towns, Davenport’s Pioneer 
Days has added fun runs to the delight of those that choose 
running as a way of life. The Saturday’s plods brought forth 
the opportunity to learn that the more pounds of excess 
weight you lose, the faster your legs will carry you to a 
runner’s victory. Gene Hein, Davenport.s well known 
straightener outer of bent up cars, found that out. After 
losing a total of 40 pounds, he was able to turn himself into 
a streamlined runner, and was able to outrun a runner of 
some note for the second year. 

Peter Meldahl, Hawaiian Island’s smooth looking mara¬ 
thon runner and surfer made it to the mainland last year in 
time to get beat by Gene, who nosed him out by a few 
seconds. 
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Peter, the challenger from Hawaii. 


Wanting a second try, Peter phoned from Hawaii and 
wanted to know whether Gene was going to run the plod 
again. Finding that he was, Peter and wife set ahead there 
vacation time and arrived at Rocklyn the night before the 
run. Meanwhile, Gene had lost another 10 pounds, and 
started practicing nightly running since he knew Peter was 
coming to even the score. 

When the gun went off. Gene made the first mile in six 
min utes with Peter breathing down his neck. But Island 
r unning roads stay on level ground, so Peter was forced to 
slow down a bit when hills appeared. Gene got to the finish 
line in 40 minutes, while Peter was busy looking for the 
finish line.—It pays to leave your excess weight behind to 
become a good runner, and the only way to do it, is to lose 
it. 

There usually are a few weeks during the summer that are 
worth living through on the high side. Community planned 
activities create a feeling of fellowship and help recycle old 
memories. Lincoln Nursing Home picnic in July, 1988 was 
a good example. It was a privilege to visit old friends and 
neighbors. There was a caring atmosphere where people are 
allowed to live out the twilight of life in dignity. 

It was nice of the Gene Stuckles, Drefs and Roger Hein to 
bring vintage cars to the back end of the nursing home picnic 
area. Some of those that were able to go for a ride, received 
flashbacks of days when their first cars were simple but 
stylish horseless rigs. 

A sad note hit me when my neighbor of many years smiled 
and looked at me with empty eyes. He is suffering from 


Alzheimer Disease. His son Gene gave him a ride in his 
restored 1915 Model T Runabout, with the car top down. 
His daughter, Pauline knew how to get him to smile and 
wave, so cameras could record—probably one of the last 
responses left in dear old Albert. On the higher note. Flora 
Sayres is as sweet and bright as always. Reminiscing with 
her about the years her husband ran the old Burgans Grocery 
Store in Davenport was interesting. He used to buy eggs 
from old Bill Chapel that had to be cleaned with a scrubbing 
brush, so customers could tell whether they were laid by 
white or brown hens. Buying butter from formers was a 
problem. A lot of butter was too salty for the cowless 
customers to buy. 

Also in July 1988, Sugar’s 4-H girls were staring 40 years 
of living in the face, and got together at Porcupine Bay for 
their first reunion. This group is exceptional—they all kept 
their same youthful appearances. Its been a long time since 
these days of 4-H living. They had a lot to share and 
compare, while devouring picnic food. Those days of life 
guarding at Camp-Na-Bor-Lee, and being a flunky for camp 
cooks. Sugar and Betty, was worth rehashing. 

The Sunday morning of July 24th found a large group of 
fundamentalists and their not so fundamental friends gath¬ 
ered under Mielke’s popular picnic grove. The ‘Cathedral 
Under the Trees’ services were followed by an old fashioned 
picnic that used modem insulated jugs for cold d rinks and 
plastic plates and spoons. However, an old homestead 
spring was used to chill watermelons and pop—j ust like in the 
olden days. Like all picnics, time spent visiting is still very 
popular. High energy games, hay rides and a sunset wiener 
roast, ended that special day. 



One of the two wagons used for the Rocklyn annual hay 
rides through Mielke’s scenic cow country. 


47. HIGH POWERED SALESMANSHIP 


There are oodles of things left that I have not written up. 
I like to nail down stories that I’ve experienced, or know 
about—Horse thief stories this side of the Cascade Moun¬ 
tains have been passed up by writers of the west. I heard quite 
a few stories, but can’t get them verified. Why was it so 
popular to steal horses? A horse is pretty big booty to try and 
hide. It would be of interest to find out what made a horse 


thief a horse thief. Was it a love for a horse that they couldn’t 
afford to buy?—From the beginning of organized law in 
Lincoln County, the role of early day sheriffs and superior 
court judges fascinates me. 

All this thinking brings up a couple of shady promotional 
deals. There never has been any Lincoln County farm 
organization that ever got involved in any jail house ‘bait 
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type’ of scam. However, a lot of wheat farmers did get inter¬ 
ested in a Santa Claus kind of promotional scheme. 

It happened in 1977, just before the beginning of the 
Holiday season. At that time, farm prices were starting on 
the down hill side, causing farmers to reach out at anything 
that might work. All at once, organizers from Colorado 
invaded us. This group of crusaders called themselves ‘The 
National Farm Organization.’ 

Even though the price of wheat at that time was at a fairly 
decent price, the N.F.O. had a very simple remedy that no 
one ever thought about before~Go on strike ‘til the price of 
wheat would float to $6 a bushel—We were never told how 
to plug up the leaks of other wheat producing countries that 
would sell wheat to hungry people in far away places. Of 
course, when things got complicated, the organizers took a 
powder. 

Where are you guys at now, since we need you so badly? 
Please come back to Davenport with a better idea. Remem¬ 
ber when you were here, we applauded in hypnotic frenzy 
when your organization promised a glowing price for our 
wheat. You said all we had to do was to shut off our tractors 
and combines ‘til we get six bucks a bushel. We are now 
willing to settle for half the price you promised us. It beats 
the price we are getting now. Sure, a few of us were skeptics 
that night, but that shouldn’t have discouraged you guys 
from coming back with a workable program. After all you 
said that we farmers have to stick together, we need a little 
more information on how to do that. 

Years before the National Farm Organization caused high 
hopes to float around, promoters from Canada came to the 
Inland Empire with a magic leaf feeding powder. Powerful 
blow machines came with this packaged deal, so the magic 
stuff could be blown on to the wheat plants with hurricane 
force. In theory, the dust treated puny wheat plants were 



Davenport’s headquarters for "the National Farm Organiza¬ 
tion". Farm strikers took turns sitting in this vacant Shell 
station—ready to influence the passing skeptics. 

supposed to take off like the Jolly Green Giant, and kill 
weeds at the same time. The dirty looking stuff did look 
impressive as it clung to the plants, but all it did was bum 
holes in the leaves. 

Grange dealers got stuck with tons of this finely ground 
rock, that was soaked in a weak 2-4-D Solution, plus a 
mystery chemical that even Lind Experiment Station couldn’t 
identify. It did have some small value as the powder had the 
power to paralyze some weed plants. 

I believe I was the last farmer to pollute the air with that 
stuff. The Grange dealer in Davenport gave me a bargain on 
all the powdered rock he had left, and a nearly new blower 
was thrown in for free. Although it killed the mustard in the 
wheat, the powder that hung in the air didn’t do the lungs any 
good. Motto—If it sounds too good to be true, it probably is. 


48. DAVENPORTS FIGHTER FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Golly, I get more information on a lot of past events that 
can’t be fitted into my way of writing. Some were incidents 
that didn’t have much of a story, but were amusing—thanks. 
However, those short and varied old time tales can be used 
by after dinner speakers to liven up their program. 

However, I did hit it lucky when Alice Nelson stopped in 
and left me some material on Glen Mansfield. I knew this 
guy before he left Davenport. What Alice handed me was a 
1975 Magazine section of the Seattle Times that featured our 
own “Sleepy’ ’ Mansfield. He turned out to be a fighter for 
human rights, and is worth writing about. 

Glen left our fair city when World War II ended. At that 
time many people thought they were superior to blacks, Jews 
and other unacceptable races. Some still do, sad to say. 

Mansfield knew all about discrimination. He was deputy 
director of the Washington State Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion. Mansfield opened the office of the original State Board 
Against Discrimination in 1949 in Seattle. At one time the 


agency dealt with about 2,000 complaints of discrimination 
a year. 

What does it take to be a civil-rights pioneer and work at 
halting discrimination for more than a quarter of a century? 
“You can have more degrees than a thermometer, but 
you’ve got to have the missionary zeal,’’Mansfield said. A 
colleague also added, “Glen has the capacity to stay in 
there...he is a guy who made the damn thing work.” 

When the human-rights agency was established, discrimi¬ 
nation was regarded as a part of life by many, except for a 
group of ‘ ‘radical agitators’ ’ who didn’t believe it was right 
atall. “Oh, you got us all wrong! We don’t discriminate, we 
just don’t hire ‘em, ’ ’ was the comment of a department-store 
personel director in Seattle in December 1949. 

Mansfield achievement ‘till his retirement was a long one. 
Originally the law applied to employment only, but later 
expanded to cover age, sex, marital status and the handi¬ 
capped. It was no bed of roses. In all the years as a 
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human rights advocate Mansfield had to put himself where 
the action was. 

It was reported that he was shy about taking credit for 
helping people who felt the sting of discrimination. But he 
did say of his years with the commission: “I think I’ve 
earned the title of chaplain.” 

Mansfield could be caustic when he heard tales of injus¬ 
tice. His fury was obvious when a young Chicano woman’s 
complaint came before the commission. She had been asked 
by a prospective employer what her religion was, and wasn’t 
it true that most Mexicans are Catholic? And what means of 
contraception did she use: 

When it was reported to the press that her complaint had 
been settled, her employer called Mansfield, “how can I 
keep things like that out of the newspaper”? “Don’t 
discriminate,” Mansfield said, and abruptly hung up. 

Of all the many things that happened during Glen’s 
administration, you are bound to run into some amusing 
incidents, like when a black man filed a complaint with 
Mansfield, charging a motel with racial discrimination: 

“The complaint alleged that he and his wife had made a 
reservation for a motel room, but when they arrived they 
were told there had been a mistake. All rooms were taken. 
The man believed they were denied a room because of their 
race”. 

Mansfield said that investigation showed the motel had 
been half empty that evening, and the commission made a 
finding of ‘ ‘probable cause’ ’ of discrimination by the motel 
operators.--The motel owners agreed to apologize and 
offered free accommodations for the couple as well as 
pledging to cease discriminating. 

Two days after a copy of the order was mailed to the 
complainant, Mansfield received a phone call. The caller 


identified herself as the wife of the man who filed the 
complaint and asked: ‘ ‘What’s this business about us being 
turned down at a motel?” 

She told Mansfield that she had been at home that night and 
her husband had been out of town on business. * ‘Why would 
we want to go to a motel that is just a few blocks from our 
homeanyway?” Sheasked. "You’ll have to take that up with 
your husband,” Mansfield told her. 

Shortly afterward Mansfield heard from the husband. “I 
think he called me a home wrecker, among other things,” 
Mansfield says. “I certainly hadn’t learned anything about 
handling that kind of situation in textbooks.” 

The most stirring story for Mansfield was the plight of a 
black Seattle policeman and his wife whose four year-old son 
drowned and was denied a burial spot in a cemetery because 
of race. 

Mansfield was unable to help that couple because then the 
antidiscrimination law did not include cemeteries in the 
definition of public accommodation. But Glen’s efforts 
made a big impression on the parents. 

One day in 1974—almost 17 years later, Mansfield was 
greeted in his office by the black woman. She identified 
herself as the mother of the child who had drowned. “Our 
son would have been 21 years old now, and I want you to 
know how much we appreciated what your words have 
meant to us through these years.” 

That case, recalls Glen, led to legislation which bans racial 
discrimination by cemeteries. With his eyes watering at the 
memory, he says: “Because of what that couple suffered, no 
other parents need ever suffer such humiliation and heart¬ 
break in the state.” 

Gov. Dan Evans paid high tribute to the homespun man 
from Davenport, in October 1974, when Glen and the 



Rocklyn’s famous ball players of the early 1930’s. They beat the socks off of Davenport. 
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Human Rights Commission observed 25 years in business. 
The governor said Mansfield had made this state, ‘ ‘a better 
place to live for people of all racial and cultural back¬ 
grounds. He is a citizen that we can all be proud of. ” 

As a young man, Glen started out life with a desire to see 
that no violence should settle disputes. I wasn’t there the 
night out at North Star Grange Hall, when lots of dancers 
were interrupted, because some guys lost their cool out in the 
entrance hall,—Glen rushed out from the dance floor and told 
the guys to stop their fighting. But instead of him stopping 
their fist swinging, he got hit over the head with a piece of 
stove wood. 

His first attempt failed, but that didn’t discourage Mans¬ 
field from working towards fair play.—A colleague in his 
office stated, “Mansfield has always been an activist, but 
more important, he usually kept us from flying apart. I 
always have found him in matters of race, sex or whatever 
disadvantaged party in our society, to be steadfast, deter¬ 
mined, patient, compassionate and wise. ” 


When Mansfield enrolled at Eastern Washington State 
College in Cheney, his previously all-white world received 
another jolt when he met his roommate. “I was scared to 
death—here was one of these blacks. We didn’t have any in 
Davenport. But he was a track man and so was I. So we ate 
together, worked out together and roomed together. I found 
him to be a good person and I resented the guff he had to take, 
the things said behind his back.” 

According to friends, Glen got his first start by teaching 
at the Hart one room schoolhouse north of Davenport. —He 
and his wife, Susie, who also made a career for herself, were 
still living in Seattle. (1988) they come over to Davenport 
every once in a while to visit with his sister, Elsie and 
husband, Ted Lyse. 

Members of Mansfield’s immediate family have been 
victims of discrimination. Two of his four daughters and a 
son are deaf and have retinitis pigmentosa, a disease which 
causes blindness in later years. 


49. SEX AND VIOLENCE 


I believe the time is now ripe to have Margaret Under¬ 
wood’s true story published. I’ve been holding her story on 
Sex and Violence back, ‘til I figured the general public was 
ready for it. 

Margaret starts out by saying, “Most of my attempts at 
writing are just bland, daily life stuff. Wouldn’t sell if you 
gave it away with a free basket of groceries. That is because 
it doesn’t have SEX AND VIOLENCE. 

“It seems that todays readers want one or the other or 
both. My background of so many years of farm living isn’t 
conducive to getting much of a working knowledge of any 
wild goings-on. Certainly not as though I had been a police¬ 
woman in the inner city of a big city like New York. 

“Mostly, ‘sex’ has been a word I see on my driver’s 
license, and ‘violence’ is yelling, “Don’t walk across my 
clean floor with those muddy shoes! ’ ’ 

“That is all going to change now. You are about to read 
my first ADULT story: It is about friends who lived up the 
draw from us when we lived in Hartline. They raised cows, 
horses, dogs, children and chickens in varying amounts. The 
first four, they were able to keep within limits, but one year 
the population of chickens really exploded. At least the 
roosters did. They had decided to order a couple dozen 
rooster-type chickens so as to have them handy whenever 
they wanted to have a quick chicken dinner. They had 
overlooked the fact that roosters need a separate, fenced-in 
yard. 

“Things weren’t so bad when the roosters were baby 
chicks. The flock of old hens fussed over them and thought 
everything the did was just darling. As the roosters grew to 
be adolescents, the hens found they could keep the gawky, 
awkward, young birds in line with a good solid whack with 
a sharp beak. 


The peaceful times disappeared when the roosters ma¬ 
tured into full-grown males. Shiny feathers, bright red 
combs, and every one of them thinking he was God’s gift to 
lonesome hens. 

“The hens didn’t mind a little billing and cooing at first. 
It made even the homeliest, tough, old molting hen feel 
popular. There were only a few hens though, and soon they 
found themselves being pursued from dawn until darkness 
set in. 

“It seemed every time I visited the neighbors, the barn¬ 
yard was alive with harried hens running in all directions to 
escape the sex-crazed roosters. From morning until night 
there was no time for the hens to dig for worms, relax in the 
shade, or take a leisurely dust bath. The day I saw one hen’s 
body in the horse trough where she had tried to take refuge, 
I decided to strike a blow for wo mankin d. 

‘ ‘O.K. Now you have had the SEX part of the story—here 
comes the VIOLENCE. ‘ ‘Kieth, ’ ’ I said to the owner of the 
flock, “I’m not doing anything on Thursday. If you kill 
those roosters, I will come up and help clean them.” (This 
is what is known as a hint.) 

“Kieth, never surprised by my weird requests, answered, 
“Sure Margaret”.—When I drove up to the Behne ranch on 
Thursday morning, there were seventeen roosters waiting 
(involuntarily) to be dressed, and a whole yard full of hens 
with happy smirks on their faces. They were busy digging 
worms, taking hour-long dust baths, and conducting literary 
club meetings. They honored me with a standing ovation as 
I headed for the kitchen and a full morning of pulling 
feathers and removing no longer needed internal organs 
from the now well-behaved roosters. 

“It was a fun morning working and visiting with Ruth, 
and I think a lot of us old hens slept better that night." 
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50. TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE 


About a decade ago w hi le visiting with relatives in Hawaii 
our hosts, Peter and Paulette Meldahl, (after showing us an 
excellent time) figured we should take in some night life by 
eating out. After all, Sugarwas entitled to a bitof class, upon 
entering a unique place that only had twinkle lights, we were 
able to see enough to follow a waiter who carried a white 
towel on his arm. He seated us by a large pole where a guy 
was playing some music on a guitar. 

Beings we didn’t order any booze, we had to live on bread 
and water for about half an hour. Finally a plateful of 
something arrived. A small candle setting in a bowl on the 
table was about to go out, so I couldn’t tell what it was. The 
taste was foreign, so I substituted some dried figs that I kept 
in my pocket for such emergencies. The moral is: I’d rather 
not be in such a classy place and be able to see what I was 
eating. 

But some people can develop a habit of feasting in semi¬ 
darkness. Our good neighbor, Elizabeth Janett, lived quite 
well without the aid of good lights. She had a novel lantern 
hanging over her kitchen table that didn’t make much more 
light than that candle in the bowl did. To make matters 
worse, the base of her lantern cast a dark shadow over the 
table. 

Because the trees were starting to strangle Elizabeth’s 
house, her husband, Howard, figured it was time to have 
those aggressive trees cut down to stump size. Elizabeth 
didn’t like the naked tree stumps, ‘til she gotused to all that 
outdoor scenery that lay beyond her windows. Since trees 
grow slow, the eclipse comes on so gradually that house 
occupants are not conscious of the ever disappearing outdoor 
scaiery. 

What do you benefit if you don’t give your eyes a chance 
to see? Some folks with good eyesight build their ranch 
homes out in the open with large picture windows. Then 
plant trees so thick around the house, that later makes it 
impossible to see a dam thing, except a massive curtain of 
leaves and dense undergrowth. 

The same thing exists within cities. The view is about one 


block in any direction before the buildings block out the line 
of sight.—Y ears ago when Sugar and I were visiting relatives 
in California, I became depressed. I knew something was 
wrong, but didn’tknow what. Finally I figured out the main 
problem was that I could not see far enough to know where 
I was—until Sugar and I drove out to the desert and did some 
running through cactus plants and desert flowers. Then I felt 
normal again, as it gave me my correct sense of direction. It 
made me want to head home, as I didn’t like that feeling of 
being couped up again in city walls. 

Some folks don’t catch all the beauty that their eyes see 
when out in the open. Whilejogging out past the Telford rest 
stop, I ran by a couple of tourists that were changing off 
driving. The husband got his camera out and took a picture. 
The wife scolded by saying, ‘ ‘What did you take that picture 
for? There is nothing to see out there.” 

My dear lady, that’s because your eyes have not been 
trained to register all that vast space of geography that’s out 
there. Your husband’s camera caught a scene that is filled 
with beautiful seasonal flowers, lots of bunchgrass, also lava 
outcroppings and sagebrush in all its glory. 

Washington, like most of the northwest, cannot be seen 
well from the inside of an automobile. You have to get out 
there on foot and physically get into it. Then you can see. 



Pretty scary down there! Dry Falls before it became a park. 
(1932) 


51. SWIMMING IS PART OF NATURE 


I sincerely believe that swimming in indoor pools will 
help cure cranky husbands and wives when winter cabin 
fever sets in. There is no better therapy than when the body 
enters a large quantity of water that’s under temperature 
control. The crippling condition that made Franklin Roosev¬ 
elt immobile throughout his productive life, was helped by 
plenty of year round swimming. In those days, large heated 


pools were scarce, so the President had to head for Warm 
Springs, Georgia, where he could exercise in the buoyancy 
of water that was not too cold. 

The summers of lake swimming are really neat! But, every 
fall the receding sun brings forth outdoor anti-swim weather. 

Sugar and I have been doing year round swimming for 
over 40 years. All of us were made to live close to nature 
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and that includes plenty of water. Kids, given the opportu¬ 
nity will take to water like fish. Whether you want to believe 
it or not, people with great knowledge tell us that the ocean 
is where all life got its start. Of course, that goes back one 
heck of a long ways. So let’s just go back to the 19th century 
when the Victorian age was still in power and was dictating 
the proper way to keep the body clean. 

In England some medical books during that period didn’t 
advise taking a bath during the winter months. To make 
matters worse, this rule was handed out before body deodor¬ 
ant was invented. Instead they advocated the use of a body 
size tent with a hole in the center for the head to stick out. 
Under the stool they used to sit on, was a iron pot filled with 
hot coals. The belief was that sweat oozing form the semi- 
barbecued body was supposed to cleanse the skin of all 
impurities. What a step backwards! Especially since centu¬ 
ries before, the Romans were building and using luxury 
public pools. 

Not too long ago during a YWCA celebration, a large 
picture was hung on the wall, showing an early day swim 
scene in a mill pond near Spokane. They were all wearing 
woolen bathing suits, heavy enough to sink a good swim¬ 
mer. A large size rope was strung across the pond to divide 
the men from the women to prevent arousal from setting in. 

The summer of 1929,1 went to Lake Coeur d’Alene in just 
a pair of swim trunks that were sent to me from a relative in 
Calif. I was told by vacationing friends that I may be run in. 
It spoiled my water fun ‘til a guy from the south was 
vacationing in the northwest. When he swam by, he too was 
wearing a topless swim suit—again we have come a long 
way. 



Bathing beauties that flooded beaches during the late 19 th 
century. 


52. GRANDPA’S FIRST HOSPITAL VISIT 


Out here at Rocklyn,, we just had another record that will 
be hard to beat. For over 92 years Ed Deppner’s ailments 
simply just passed through his system in orderly fashion, 
without any aid or advice from doctors. Also his bruised up 
body from accidents found a way to heal up all by itself. The 
charmed life of living close to the soil made this rugged old 
man very shy of doctors and hospitals. 

The wear and tear finally caused grandpa Deppner’s life 
to change slightly. One of his legs began swelling up. He 
thought some poison bugs were biting him. Quickly grandpa 
began putting Mentholatum on his leg, a salve he had been 
using successfully for over 80 years. His home treatment 
ended when son-in-law George took one look at his oversize 
leg, then carted him up the Lincoln County Hospital. 

It was at the Hospital that grandpa got introduced to the 


modem world of medical science—still he wanted Sugar to 
bring in his Mentholatum. But when grandpa was put on a 
special care list, the treatment was so superior that he didn’t 
have to use his salve. 

After a couple of days of hospital treatment, old grandpa 
let us know that this was a learning experience for him. I 
have never seen anyone more appreciative of having a 
second chance at some added earth living. Between his 
marathon talking sessions on religion, he took time out to 
tell us, “You know these hospitals are needed.” 

After doctors made some repairs in and around grandpa’s 
body, his leg got back to a decent size. He was then allowed 
to go back to his vacant Rocklyn estate, where he spent con¬ 
siderable time trying to figure out why his leg got so big. 


53. HOW SOME SURVIVE RETIREMENT 


It’s hard to judge locally who the most contented retired 
persons are around here. If your recreational vehicle has a 
bumper sticker that reads, ‘I’m spending my children’s 
inheritance’. I know you must be very contented—then go 
out and try to outlive your retirement. By so doing, one can 


reach many goals before your coffin reaches the cemetery. 

Now days a person is a dam fool to keep on working for 
dollars after Social Security sets in. The problem then is, 
how to tackle this retirement thing. Since every day turns out 
to be a Sunday, how does a person handle that? Sugar and I 
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find ourselves busier now than when I had to roll out of bed 
so I could start farming. The only difference now is, we can 
pick what we want to do or junk the whole day by wandering 
around on our own. 

What we do with our retirement depends on who you are 
and how you were put together genetically. What sends one 
person on a high could drive the other person up a tree or visa 
versa. Also you don’t have to have a hobby if you’re not 
made that way. Still you have to do something to keep from 
rusting out. You can take up tunning and win a tub full of 
ribbons, that slow down enough to enjoy the health benefits. 
I probably will keep on breathing running air ‘till I run out 
of steam. 

A quick example from a handful of retirees on how they 
are surviving retirement. One is our own nonagenarian. 
Grandpa Deppner, he leveled a cement slab and made a short 
brick walkway out the back door, so he won’t fall down and 
go boom during icy winters. One of his projects was to find 
out how deep morning glory roots go down in the ground. 
His garden spot began looking a little like a mini World War 
One trench. That informative project kept grandpa busy for 
about a month. Lately when he ain’t busy figuring this 
heaven and hell stuff out, he is building an additional room 
made out of discarded railroad ties. 

A lot of sister Ethel’s retirement time is spent driving her 
car to many places, while performing lots of errands. If her 
drivers licenses stays good, I’m sure she will use up a couple 
more cars before she graduates to the rocking chair. In her 
spare time she busies herselfby entertaining, andhelping her 
children’s children. 

In Davenport, Elaine Maskentine, although a junior in 
the retirement field, states that, “I enjoy retirement.” 
Having finished a successful teaching career, she is busy 
doing casual things in a more enjoyable way than ever 
before. Since Elaine grew up with lots of musical ability in 
her system, she enjoys making sounds of music and singing. 
It works wonders in helping her glide through those no 
responsibility years of retirement. 

What makes some retired people happy? Here is another 
contrast example: Years ago in Davenport, old man Shelton 



Driving an old 8-16 International tractor on my dad’s walnut 
orchard in California, before leaving that country and 
coming back home to Rocklyn in 1927. 


successfully spent his retirement years in a blaze of satisfac¬ 
tion. He had a eccentric and monotonous way of enjoying 
himself. His daily chore was to lug a wheelbarrow full of 
discarded cardboard boxes from downtown grocery stores. 
The Shelton trail wound across vacant lots and ended just 
beyond the Methodist church, where he crammed his house 
and shed to the rafters with boxes. Shelton’s span of live also 
allowed him time to create a fortress of boxes around the 
perimeter of his home. However, his heirs collected no 
benefit, as the boxes decreased in value to where his property 
wasn’t worth the levied taxes. 

How to keep from turning into a Shelton? It’s best to 
follow more than one rut in life. Traveling to an exotic place 
seems to work best for a certain percentage of those that are 
staring retirement in the face. I hope my substitute anecdote 
of taking short outings with Sugar will work. 

For safety sake, we should have taken a real pre-retirement 
trip or two. That’s what the senior Mielke’s of Rocklyn did. 
(Carl and Dorothy) After finding that all their kids had 
grown up, they thought it was time to give a trip to Europe 
a try. It turned out to be such a success for them, that they 
tried it again. This time they wrapped up Russia in their tour, 
and revisited more extensively with their European rela¬ 
tives. 

Now for a look at a busy stay at home: Merlin Shook is 
enjoying retirement in our fair city. His days of filling 
shelves and stuffing groceries into shopping bags at Safeway 
came to an end in 1984.~What is Merlin doing? Well his 
workshop may be smaller than Santa’s, but he is just as busy 
as that old white bearded guy. The Shook’s home and 
workshop holds displays of his creative woodcrafts. An¬ 
other of Merlin’s retirement projects is the landscaping of 
the Fair Grounds, where the bright flowers and shrubbery 
are enjoyed by Fair goers. 

Laurence Jayne is another retiree who puts his past skills 
to work, by improving the Lincoln County Museum at every 
opportunity. Designing of the fire bell tower and working on 
the project ‘til finished, was his accomplishment. Some¬ 
thing that will be enjoyed by the city. It’s how you spend 
your retirement years that count. 



The middle years of our lives as harvesters, with nieces, 
Susan and Roberta. 
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Who is this handsome guy with his new wife? (1982) Well, after shaving his manish beard off, Reed put quite a dent in Steve 
Fuhrman’s race to Olympia. (1990) 



Examining one of Win Self projects in 1975. This water tank started serving his ever growing community. Win left the Odessa 
Country years ago to become an all around speculator and promotor. He is a guy that didn’t min d sticking his neck out. Self 
took over a bunch of sand domes and turned them into what is known as Seven Bays. Win’s last big achievement was the Marina 
project. 
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On the outskirts of Rocklyn stood 
one of the first old houses that was 
built by George Maurer inl889. 
Just a few years ago, it was torched. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnie Maurer, Pearl 
and Percy are the ones posing with 
the two horses. 


Around 1910, this morning passen¬ 
ger train was pulling in from Coulee 
City, to pickup lots of local citi¬ 
zens. The same evening this choo 
choo train would return back to 


Davenport-making it handy for those 
that wish to come back home. 


A Sunday drive to the timber north 
of Davenport was a big deal around 
1913. New Fords made all that 


possible. 
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When the soil was new, fall 
plowing was given a try. In Oct. 
1906, Mike Maurer was turning 
the new ground over for the 
sixth time . Mike tried silage 
com and field beans before set¬ 
tling - completely for the sum- 
merfallow system. Note-plow 
seats weren’t invented then for 
the comfort of the driver. 



This bleak looking field grow¬ 
ing grass and Russian thistles 
for the C.R.P. program, sort of 
wipes out the beauty of waving 
fields of wheat. 



Years ago, it was extremely rare 
to see a combine run by itself 
without the aid of a lot of pull¬ 
ing horses. Dad and I wait quite 
a distance to witness one of 
those horseless combines move 
through a wheat field. We no¬ 
ticed the operator was busy 
wrestling with the steering wheel 
Without the aid of power steer¬ 
ing, the driver worked up a 
sweat when the field went the 
other direction. I don’t know 
the history of this ‘one of the 
first’ self-propel. 
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This antique combine was a IS foot made 
over McCormick. My future brother-in- 
law (holding my hand) was a little guy 
when this picture was taken (1931). Far 
left, my dad, the header puncher, and 
sister Ethel, the sack sewer. The other two 
were Deppner’s relatives. Sugar was no¬ 
where in sight, nor on my mind in those 
days. 



This unique old bam out in the Telford 
area was successfully used by the Dave 
Stelzers. It took many patches of hay land 
located between the basalt rocks and sage¬ 
brush to fill this novel structure. Later, 
souvenir hunters stripped most of the 
boards off this bam. 



20th anniversary reunion of Sugar’s Jolly Workers 4-H 
Club at Porcupine Bay 1988. 


Pat* the peanut butter, pleate. 









‘A SELECTIVE SAMPLING OF 
KIK’S FAMILY TREE BRANCHES’ 



This couple, John and Rosinea Kik in 
1873 started all this Kik stuff in Amer¬ 
ica, because John didn’t want to do a 
stretch in the German Army. Instead 
they got on a boat that was headed for 
the western world. Rosinea died at the 
birth of her 5th child as soon as they got 
to Wallula’s army post. 



This is one of John’s sons David (my 
dad). He was a mental wizard on re¬ 
membering and illustrating events. He 
lasted a long time (98 years) because he 
learned to take it easy when he felt like 
it. 
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John Kik’s grandson Charley with his 
wife Flo, who loves to squeeze a lot of 
good living out of life. 




The mayor of Rocklyn is also the old 
immigrant’s grandchild. 


Trilly Maurer Nelsen who has just 
passed away in her 93 years of living, 
was a granddaughter of that family 
root. Trilly spent about all her life in 
Grant County and got to watch it grow 
in wonder and became Grant County 
Superintendent of Schools for scads of 
years. Upon retiring, she traveled in 
every direction, and worked in organ¬ 
izing the Grant County Historical 
Society. 
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The back view of this argumentative and rather 
iratating relative is also the grandson of John Kik. 
However, he was a good header-puncher. 




Robin Williams is the great grandson of old man 
Kik, and is the author and producer of many 
travelogs such as: Florence, The Joy Of Turkey, St. 
Paul’s Journeys, Travels (of that long haired music 
guy)Mozart, Rome, A Portrait of A City, etc. 


Sara Meline, who entered this world about 20 
seconds before this picture was taken, became a 
great, great gianchild of long deceased John David 
Kik. 
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My dear mother, Margaret, was bom and partly raised in 
Russia on a wheat form along with other peasants. Her 
parents had a large amount of sons, and daughters. 

T kicking room, they came to America. The family first 
settled in North Dakota where they built a sod house, 
because trees and lumber was scarce as hens teeth. 

In a couple of years, daddy Rieker heard the call of the 
open west and moved his family to Walla Walla. From there, 
the grown ups started to spread out to other Germans from 
Russia settlements. One brother, Christ, started farming 
around Ritzville—later took over some of the business 
b uilding s in Ritzville and became citified. Mom’s oldest 
sister, Kate was married in Russia. That couple made a bee 
line to Ritzville where lot of brand new land was waiting for 
them to farm. Brother Jake, settled in Walla Walla where he 
grew an orchard and built a packing house, where lots of 
apple packing took place in the fall. 

One brother Gotlieb, took the spiritual road and became 
a Congregational preacher. He got stationed in lots of towns 
in the Northwest. Sister Lena, found a husband that was 
glued to Walla Walla. They raised a lot of fruit and 
vegetables for anyone that cared to buy fresh stuff. Now 
sister Caroline, married a guy that caused her to have 12 
That family helped propell the Seventh Day Adventist 
movement around Walla Walla and up in Canada, where 
they also did a lot of wheat farming. Mom just stayed in 
Walla Walla attending church functions and picnics in the 
Blue Mountains—until dad got in the picture and married her 
and took her to Lincoln County. 
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This picture is to help fill this space. 
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54. OLE’S LAST RIDE 


When I was writing for the Davenport Times, Sugar filled 
in for me on July 30, 1987. She found some old time dope, 
all by herself. 

OLE’S LAST RIDE by Sugar Kik 

While Walt is off scampering through Kaniksu Forest on 
the Bare Buns Run, here’s what I think is a unique story for 
Kikbacks comer. 

A few weeks ago while Mrs. Don (Cathy ) Plum’s children 
Patrick, Kayla and Cody were playing in the back yard, Pat 
dug up a small business promotional token. The coin, the 
size and look of a nickel is inscribed with “good for 5c in 
trade”, and on the flip side, “Ole S. Hair, Davenport, 
Washington”. 

Curious about the unusual find, Mrs. Plumb polished up 
the coin and proceeded to make inquiries about its origin. 
The Plumbs happened to live on First and Main, at the outer 
edge of the original town site, and the thought was that 
perhaps Hair may have had a business in that section. 

My own curiosity was aroused by Cathy’s enthusiastic 
search, so I got out the battered Big Bend History, and sure 
enough, a small sentence in the Davenport section puts Mr. 
Hair on Sixth street where he built a “large and very neat 
brick block’ ’. It was in the year of the fire on Harker Street, 
which also coincided with the biggest building boom along 
Morgan and other streets. 

During a visit to the public library, Mrs. Plumb was 
assisted by Verna Johns in locating more information about 
the subject. A dignified photo accompanied the Big Bend 
article about Ole Hair. 

Ole S. Hair was bom in Thomdjem, Norway in 1858, one 
of five children. He came to America at a young age, and 
settled in Davenport around 1892. He built the two story 
building housing the Granite Saloon, and owned various city 
properties, plus a tree claim in Klickitat County and some 
minin g property. He was active in politics and in Secret 
Fraternal Societies. 

Now the plot thickens. Librarian Johns remembers seeing 
Ole on the front page of a 1906 issue of the Lincoln County 
Times titled: ‘ ‘Ole Hair Took His Last Ride’ ’. Following in 
the brief story derived from that article: 

One of the best known saloon men in the Big Bend was 
buried Wednesday, May 2nd. On the previous Sunday 
eveningOleHairandfriendW.R. Crookham were returning 
from a ball game in Rear dan. For reasons known only to 
themselves the couple made a stop just two miles east of 
Davenport. Crookham dismounted from the buggy, and 
when Hair attempted to get down, his foot missed the step, 
and he fell. This scared the horses into a runaway, in which 
Hair was dragged for a mile and a half before his clothing 
was disengaged from the rig. His injuries were so severe that 
he never regained consciousness, and died early the next 
morning. 


Ole Hair’s final rites were very impressive. The funeral 
was held at the Whitney-Nicholls Hall, where floral decora¬ 
tions were elaborate, and the hall crowded with friends and 
neighbors. 

A double quartet sang, and the Rev. Rodgers of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church presided, assisted by Forresters and Eagles 
delegations from Spokane and other places. 

An imme nse throng’ ’ followed the deceased to the ceme¬ 
tery, including the (city) band, the aforementioned lodges, 
plus 20 to 30 rigs in double file. 

A large imposing tombstone west of the pump house at 
Mountain View cemetery bears the simple inscription ‘ ‘Ole 
S. Hair 1858-1906”. Mr Hair may have bad relatives in 
New York, but none in the west. The Davenport National 
Bank was appointed as temporary administrator ofhis estate. 

Now I was curious about the brick block on Sixth Street, 
so I made contact with Roger Lyle, who had purchased the 
only two story building on that street. The history does go 
back to Ole Hair on the abstract. The building at that time 
was a hotel, and evidently the Granite Saloon occupied the 
ground floor. The Wilson Investment Company may have 
held mortgages on the building in its early existence. The 
name of the hotel is not known, but looking up at the south 
side of the building, one can still read the sign ‘ ‘Welcome 
Tourists” painted there. The building had long since been 
modernized, and now houses the firm of Otis, Leffel and 
Warwick, but there have been other occupants throughout 
the life of the building. 

Many of us oldies still remember the small German 
Bakery where the proprietors spoke broken English. My 
step-grandfather loved to visit the bakers, as they came from 
the same sector of Poland as he did. Other owners of the 
building included Robert Hopp who had an electrical shop 
and store, and the Ralph Campbells who operated a laundry 
and dry cleaning plant. 

As to the Whitney-Nicholls Hall, Big Bend stated that 
Dr. Whitney and John Nicholls built the hall together, but 
not where it was built. Another account says that Secret So¬ 
cieties built a much needed meeting hall at Ninth and 
Morgan. Was this the forerunner of the Blue Mouse? 

Ole Hair was evidently a popular personality during the 
approximately 12-14 years he lived in Davenport. If the 48 
year old ‘founding father’ had lived to the ripe old age of 118 
years, as he claimed his Norwegian grandfather did, we 
could be celebrating “Ole Hair Days” each year. He 
sounded like a shaker and a mover, Davenport’s answer to 
Spokane’s Jimmy Durkin. 

Memo to Moms: Don’t ignore the seemingly simple finds 
your kids dig up in the back yard. They could lead you to 
another story of the past. 

P.S. Rumor has it that Ole Hair may have had more going 
for himself at the Granite Saloon and the nameless upstairs 
hotel than dispensing spirits, and offering rest to the weary 
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traveler. It has been suggested that some of the minus¬ 
cule rooms may have housed a well run brothel, since 
they could hardly have contained a full sized bed for 
tourists. 

Red light districts were not foreign to Davenport. 
Prostitution was a fact of life in most newly settled 
western towns. 



Where Sugar co mme nced the search for her roots. 


SEQUEL 


Cigarette champion smoker, Ed McNeal, who mar¬ 
ried my sister’s daughter, Evelyn Boyk is on his way 
out. Ed is now following the fate of the rest of my 
relatives and in-laws that smoked. We still have several 
in our family circle that are still sucking on cigarettes. 
Only time will tell whether they choose to continue to 
play Russian Roulette or not. 

Last January when Ed couldn’t stop hiccuping, the 
doctors found he had lung cancer. So he went through 
the usual course of treatments that caused him to lose 
all the hair that a middle age head could grow. 
Eventually the cancer edged up to his brain. After that 
all treatments ceased. Ed is now on heavy doses of 
morphine, but is at home and his mind is still clear. 

After going through denial, anger and a couple of 
other rough events, Ed got to thinking that with Christ¬ 
mas being three weeks off, (1990) whynotsend for his 
folks, Pearl and Perry so he could have a final visit with 
them. He doesn’t figure he will be around or in 
condition come Christmas day, which happens to behis 
57 th birthday. 

Ed enjoyed his Raft Island luxury home at Gig 
Harbor with his wife and three daughters. Home im¬ 
provements have constantly taken place throughout the 
years before cigaretttes started to wipe out his life. An 
ardent photographer of scenic places, Ed has a large 
collection. To each of his many friends that came to say 


their good-bys, he is giving them one of his prized photos.—Ed 
McNeal’s departure will supersede most TV dramas that portray 
a loved one with terminal illness. 
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